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A new collection of basic techniques and original 
compositions for teaching modern dance 
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ods for teaching and provides a starting point for developing individual 
dance programs. A stimulating analysis of modern dance in education 
forms the introduction to the teaching material. A resource book of un- 
usual value for all teachers interested in modern dance. 
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N 1943 Teachers College, Columbia University, established the Horace Mann- 

Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. Original plans provided for a 
five-year program of curriculum research to be concluded by June, 1948. The 
following material is in the nature of a progress report of the work to date. The 
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Conditions Influencing Curriculum Research 


ANYONE who views the current world 
situation is bound to be impressed with 
the urgent need for development of 
educational programs to cope with the 
situations created by current world 
conditions. Satisfying this need by 
means of education demands research 
which will add to present knowledge, 
understanding, and technique. The In- 
stitute has undertaken such research 
within the problem areas of education 
and world affairs listed below. 


GROWING SOCIAL TENSIONS 


There may have been a time when 
man could stand alone as an individual, 
facing his world with confidence that 
his destiny was in his hands. Today, 
however, the intricate web of living 
has made each man a neighbor to every 
other and all men jointly responsible 
for mankind’s collective destiny. 

This web of interrelationships which 
has drawn men together has at the 
same time created frictions and ten- 
sions, ranging from face-to-face rela- 
tions through community and national 
concerns to international affairs. 

Moreover, while interdependence 
and frictions are creating an ever-in- 
creasing need for people to under- 
stand one another, individuals and 
groups have tended to become more 
specialized in their vocational, civic, 
and social life, thus making communi- 
cation more difficult. And as tensions 


increase in society, so they increase in 
the individual, who is forced to choose 
among competing loyalties and con- 
flicting views of life. Schools cannot 
overlook their weighty responsibility 
for helping people learn to live together 
and to resolve both social and personal 
conflicts. 


BROADENING AND CHANGING 
PARTICIPATION PATTERNS 


The average citizen today is poten- 
tially a significant influence in shaping 
both national and international affairs. 
As men’s interdependence has become 
more real and more widely recognized, 
there has been a growing awareness of 
the need for understanding the re- 
sponsibilities involved and for devel- 
oping skills of participation in local, 
national, and world affairs. This sense 
of need is heightened when it is rec- 
ognized that the increased intricacy of 
living, both in the immediate com- 
munity and in world affairs, demands 
that the individual act through group 
processes rather than as his father did— 
as an individual in a town meeting. 

Only when each person sees his 
role in the arena of world happenings, 
accepts the responsibilities of this role, 
and develops skills for operating 
through group processes, can there be 
hope for a world united and at peace. 
There can be no question that it is the 
task of the school to develop under- 
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standing of this responsibility and to 
teach skills of effective participation. 


RELATION BETWEEN SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY 


Closely related to the responsibility 
of the school to citizens who are par- 
ticipants in world affairs is its obli- 
gation to meet the needs of the lo- 
cal community. Changing conditions 
create a need for new concepts of the 
roles of all citizens, particularly chil- 
dren and youth. New educative forces, 
such as the radio and motion picture, 
necessitate a reassessment of the task 
of the school and the home. New so- 
cial forces demand social inventions 
for community reconstruction. 

The school which fails to recognize 
and assume its role in the social de- 
velopment of the community forfeits 
its place in the roster of institutions 
which are an influence for better liv- 


ing. 


CHANGED SCHOOL POPULATION 


Today, as never before, the school 
is in a strategic position to influence 
the affairs of men. As a result of vast 
social changes, more and more boys 
and girls are entering its doors, and it 
is increasingly becoming the agency 
for educating all the children of all 
the people. Moreover, as our tech- 
nological society has forced a delay 
in accepting youth into adult living, 
the span of years of schooling has in- 
creased, and thus the term of influence 
of the school has lengthened. This new 
scope of influence is accompanied by 
new responsibilities for meeting the 
needs of pupils who represent an ever- 


widening range of capabilities, inter- 
ests, and concerns. 


GAP BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE 
AND PRACTICE 


Within recent years child develop- 
ment, psychology, anthropology, 
physiology, and related areas have pro- 
vided a wealth of knowledge which 
contributes to the understanding of 
how learning takes place and how the 
human organism grows and develops. 
There is a wide gap, however, between 
what is known about learning and 
growth and the application of this 
knowledge daily in the child’s educa- 
tional development. Bridging this gap 
is a major problem for schools today. 


PLANNING FOR SPECIFIC 
GROUPS OF PUPILS 


Concurrent with an increase in the 
number of substantiated generaliza- 
tions concerning human development 
and the nature of society there has been 
an increased awareness of the need to 
plan educational programs in terms of 
specific groups of pupils within their 
communities. General principles can 
be applied intelligently only through 
diagnosis of specific lacks and situa- 
tions. The role of the educator in cur- 
riculum development thus becomes 
that of one who plans for human de- 
velopment, making adjustments for 
specific individuals and groups in terms 
of known generalizations. 


PROCESS OF CURRICULUM 
CHANGE 


Much attention has been paid in the 
past to types of programs which will 
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meet the needs of pupils and the de- 
mands of society, but little heed has 
been given to the processes by which 
such programs can be developed and 
put into operation. Understanding and 
skill in managing these processes will 
help to reduce the gap which now ex- 
ists between theory and practice in the 
curriculum. 


Educators require no elaboration of 
these brief statements of problems 
which have been widely recognized 
and discussed in educational circles. 
They have been restated here to in- 
dicate the types of problems in world 
affairs and in education which have 
been considered in planning the work 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute. 


Types of Research Suggested 
by Current Conditions 


Tue conditions listed above which in- 
dicate the importance of curriculum 
research also suggest the need for re- 
search methods appropriate to their 
investigation. The testing of ap- 
proaches to problem solution thus be- 
comes a significant aspect of the re- 
search process. 

The diversity of conditions, such as 
those outlined above, as well as the 
diversity of form the problems take 
within various school settings, requires 
a wide range of research techniques and 
approaches. The Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute is employing a variety 
of techniques, but within its research 
approaches are certain common be- 
liefs relative to the types of research 
needed. 


PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION AND 
SOLUTION IN SCHOOLS 


In the past it has not been uncom- 
mon for educational research special- 
ists to identify problems and to test 
solutions in laboratory _ situations 
which may be unrelated to the prac- 
tical situations of school living. Such 
research has made many significant 
contributions to education. It is felt, 
however, by those planning the re- 
search program of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute that if the Institute 
is to contribute to the solution of prob- 
lems such as the gap between theory 
and practice and the planning for 
specific groups of children, as well as 
to the resolution of other conflicts 
listed above, the problems must be 
identified and solved in school-com- 
munity situations. As will be seen later, 
this conviction has had significant in- 
fluence on the organization and opera- 
tion of the Institute. 


STUDYING PROBLEMS WITHIN 
THEIR SETTINGS 


Education is a social process and 
must be viewed within a flow of cul- 
tural development, interacting with 
social factors. Borrowing from the 
methodology of physical sciences, 
educational experimenters have usually 
followed a procedure of attempting to 
hold constant all variables other than 
those few under immediate observa- 
tion. Such procedure leads to a pre- 
cise statement of the cause-and-effect 
relationship of the variables studied 
within the setting of the research sit- 
uation. However, for many types of 
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problems in education it is not possi- 
ble to duplicate the research situation 
in the school. An alternative approach, 
when the problem being studied is seen 
within the flow of social process, is to 
study the interrelation of all the rel- 
evant variables which can be identified. 
When this approach is applied to a 
problem in a variety of settings, it is 
possible to identify interrelationships 
common to various situations and thus 
develop generalizations which are re- 
liable in application in a wide range 
of school conditions. 


RESEARCH AND TOTAL SCHOOL 
LIVING 


Regardless of the area of investiga- 
tion, members of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute believe that the di- 
rection of a research project must be 
toward wider experience for boys and 
girls in their total school living, and 
toward understanding the school in 
its total community setting. Unless 
segmented approaches in terms of sub- 
ject areas, ages of pupils, and the like 
are seen as a means to a broader con- 
cept of the curriculum, they tend to 
further disunity of concepts of experi- 
ence. No divided approach can lead 
toward solution of broad social and 
educational problems such as those 
outlined above. Thus in the research 
projects of the Institute, whatever their 
point of departure, an attempt is made 
to see the project in relation to the 
broad curriculum, the total school ex- 
perience of boys and girls. This does 
not imply that each study must be all 
inclusive. Quite the contrary. Each 
study must stake out a manageable area 


of work. But it is essential for this area 
to be seen in relation to the over-all 
problem of curriculum development, 
of the school in its society. 


INVOLVING THOSE AFFECTED 
BY CURRICULUM CHANGE 


One of the major variables in cur- 
riculum research is the human element. 
Unless this important variable is taken 
into account, the generalizations de- 
veloped from the research situation 
have limited value. For this reason, at- 
tempts have been made in the research 
projects of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute to include all those affected 
by curriculum changes—teachers, su- 
pervisors, administrators, consultants, 
pupils, as well as parents and other lay- 
men. This has led to making research a 
cooperative venture, a procedure which 
not only is in harmony with the gen- 
eral democratic tradition and the tra- 
dition of democratic curriculum de- 
velopment, but also contributes to 
greater validity of research results and 
helps to illuminate the process of cur- 
riculum change. 


SYSTEMATIZING CURRENT 
EXPERIMENTATION 


Schools are using a variety of meth- 
ods to solve their problems. Some are 
more fruitful than others; some have 
greater possibility of wide application. 
School systems which recognize their 
responsibilities for educational research 
are regularizing their research proce- 
dures, providing budget appropria- 
tions, allowing free time for teachers 
to engage in research, and developing 
policies which facilitate research and 
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indicate an awareness of the signifi- 
cance of the research program. 

Every school, every classroom, is a 
potential research center where experi- 
mentation may be in process contin- 
uously. Every teacher is a potential re- 
searcher. Research methods which 
capitalize on this vast wealth of po- 
tential experimentation, systematizing 
it and putting it in a form for develop- 
ing generalizations, will be tapping a 
vast resource. 

Recognizing the current research ef- 
forts of schools, encouraging regular- 
ized practices and policies, and sys- 
tematizing the potential research ef- 
forts of teachers are regarded as im- 
portant aspects of the responsibility of 
the Institute staff in its relationship 
with associated schools. 


ROOTS OF COOPERATIVE 
RESEARCH 


Much of what has been said above 
concerning research methodology may 
be identified with what is commonly 
termed action research. Cooperative 
action research is being tested widely 
in community studies. In education, 
programs such as those of the Fight 
Year Study, the Michigan Study of 
the Secondary School Curriculum, and 
the Teacher Education Commission 
have incorporated many of these con- 
cepts. Thus the research approach of 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute is 
not new, but it attempts to organize 
and clarify further the methods of re- 
search which are suggested by the 
problems to be solved in the setting in 
which they appear. 


Cooperative action research has its 


roots in two sources—the scientific 
movement and concepts of democracy. 
A statement of its methodology is a 
formulation of a way of working with 
problems to find solutions with scien- 
tific validity within a democratic social 
situation. This is a method in harmony 
with the concepts of democratic cur- 
riculum development and of educa- 
tion as a social process. It thus has 
much to offer to curriculum research. 


VARIATION IN APPROACH 


As was suggested above, the con- 
cepts of research of the Institute have 
a common core, but the nature of the 
projects—the areas of investigation 
and the setting of the studies—dictate 
a wide range of techniques. The de- 
scriptions of projects presented on the 
following pages will serve to illustrate 
both the diversity of techniques and 
the unity of approach of the Institute 
program. 


Organization and Work 
of the Institute 


Tue Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation was or- 
ganized with a view to coping with 
conditions like those described above. 


ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


Both the problems and the research 
methods suggested by current educa- 
tional conditions indicate a need for 
educational research in a wide range 
of representative situations. To this 
end, a diversified group of schools 
exemplifying numerous conditions and 
forms of organization commonly found 
throughout the nation were invited to 
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participate as Associated Schools. The 
total number was limited by the staff 
resources available for consultative 
service. There has been some slight 
change in the roster of Associated 
Schools, but at the present time the 
group includes three large city systems, 
Denver, Colorado; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; and New York, New York; 
three smaller urban situations, Battle 
Creek, Michigan; Glencoe, Illinois, and 
Springfield, Missouri; two combined 
rural and suburban systems, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, and Montgom- 
ery County, Maryland; two teacher- 
training institutions, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia, and Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee, Alabama; and the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Teach- 
ers College, New York.’ 


BASIC EXPLORATIONS 


While plans were under way for 
developing cooperation with Asso- 
ciated Schools, three committees were 
at work examining problems suggested 
by the areas of education and world 
affairs listed above as of major signifi- 
cance in curriculum development. 

One committee of Institute staff 
members prepared a report, Education 
and the Promise of America, analyzing 
the American tradition and the prob- 
lems of a technological age and indi- 
cating the kind of education these two 
conditioning factors suggested. Issued 
first in mimeographed form, the re- 
port is being revised for publication. 

A second committee prepared a syn- 

1 Charlotte, North Carolina, and West Geor- 


gia College have been associated with certain 
phases of the study. 


thesis of research findings relevant to 
the improvement of the school cur- 
riculum in the areas of physical and 
psychological growth of children. A 
statement of the principles of a devel- 
opmental approach is followed by an 
account of the characteristics of de- 
velopment during infancy, childhood, 
and adolescence.’ 

A third staff committee, utilizing the 
suggestions of the two reports men- 
tioned above, proposed a curriculum 
organized around the persistent life sit- 
uations which learners encounter.* 

All three reports were studied and 
discussed widely in the Associated 
Schools. Criticisms and reactions were 
conveyed to the Institute staff and 
were taken into consideration in sub- 
sequent revisions. The proposals of the 
third report, which are now being 
tried out by certain Associated Schools, 
will be described later. 


SCHOOL-COLLEGE COOPERATION 


The operational arrangement be- 
tween the Associated Schools and the 
Institute is very simple. The schools 
and the Institute have agreed to work 
together until June, 1948. However, 
either the schools or the Institute can 
discontinue the relationship upon re- 
quest. The Institute pays all expenses 
of its staff members when they go to 
the Associated Schocls. The schools 
pay expenses for the attendance of their 

2 Arthur T. Jersild and Associates, Child De- 
velopment and the Curriculum, New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1946. 

3 Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Margaret G. McKim, and Associates, De- 
veloping a Curriculum for Modern Living. 


New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, 1947. 
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staff members at Institute conferences 
or workshops. Most of the schools in- 
cur some additional expenses in facili- 
tating the work of their own staff on 
problems which they undertake to 
study. The provision of substitute 
teachers to leave regular teachers free 
to attend meetings and to study is an 
illustration. 


APPROACHES TO STUDIES 


As was indicated earlier, staff mem- 
bers of the Institute and of Associated 
Schools hold a core of common belief 
concerning the methodology of re- 
search. The nature of the studies has 
made various approaches necessary. 

In some cases, Institute staff mem- 
bers are responsible for identification 
and exploration of problem areas. Ten- 
tative drafts of resulting reports are 
then submitted to the Associated 
Schools for criticism and suggestion 
and are revised accordingly. This ap- 
proach was used in preparation of the 
three initial broad exploratory studies 
dealing with the nature of our society, 
child development and the curriculum, 
and a proposed design for curriculum 
development. 

In other cases, schools are invited to 
test proposals developed by Institute 
staff members. The testing in school 
situations of the proposed design for 
curriculum development is an_ illus- 
tration of this approach. 

In a third approach, the problem 
area is initially identified by the Insti- 
tute staff members; then schools are in- 
vited to participate in the exploration 
and experimentation. 

In a fourth approach—the one most 


frequently employed—the schools and 
the Institute staff cooperatively iden- 
tify and define the problem and chart 
the development of the research pro- 
gram. 


AREAS OF INVESTIGATION 


Based on the consideration of prob- 
lem areas described in the first section 
of this report and identified by the 
means outlined above, studies that have 
been undertaken by the Institute 
might be classified under five major 
headings. 

In recognition of the need for fur- 
ther understanding of the nature of 
learners and of society, the first two 
categories of studies might be termed, 
“child development and the curricu- 
lum” and “the social-cultural context 
of the school program.” Examples of 
investigations in these areas are a study 
of children’s interests and a study of 
modern technology and the school 
curriculum. 

A third area of investigation deals 
with developing curriculum plans. 
Studies of general education and com- 
munity cooperation are examples of 
projects in this area. 

Difficult to categorize are a series of 
investigations identified as dealing 
with critical shortage areas in current 
curriculum experimentation. Studies 
of health and cooperative planning 
serve as illustrations. 

Finally, the Institute’s staff has felt 
the need to study its methods of opera- 
tion in cooperative investigation of 
curriculum problems. The study of 
the methodology of cooperative re- 
search in curriculum development is 
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an example within this area of investi- 
gation. 

Institute studies, only a few of 
which are mentioned here as illustra- 
tions, are described more fully later. 


COOPERATIVE WORK PATTERNS 


The pattern of work within the 
various Associated School systems is 
determined by the problem being 
studied. In some situations a study is 
carried on with a system-wide com- 
mittee; in others, with a small group 
of persons interested in a particular 
problem. The most common arrange- 
ment, however, is work with the staff 
of an individual school unit, this unit 
being considered as a pioneering rep- 
resentative for the school systems 
within a particular problem area. 

While consistent effort has been 
made to work with the central office 
curriculum staffs, most arrangements 
have provided for major emphasis on 
work with teachers. Institute staff 
members are on call, and the amount 
of time spent in a center depends on 
the local needs. In practice, the period 
has varied from five to ninety-six days 
per year of staff time within a center. 


CONFERENCES AND 
WORKSHOPS 


The Institute holds one or two con- 
ferences each year with representatives 
of the Associated Schools. The group 
in attendance varies with the purpose 
of the meeting. During the summer, 
workshops have been conducted for 
representatives of several schools, and 
Institute staff members have partici- 
pated in workshops sponsored by in- 


dividual Associated School systems. 
These workshops foster a continuation 
of activities carried on during the reg- 
ular school year. 


INSTITUTE STAFF MEMBERS 
AS CONSULTANTS 


Institute staff members serve as con- 
sultants, assisting schools to define 
their problems clearly, to set up pro- 
cedures for studying and evaluating 
their programs, and to record their pro- 
cedures and findings in a form that will 
be of general value to schools through- 
out the country. 

Institute staff members bring the re- 
sults of their studies and of the activi- 
ties in other schools to the various 
groups with whom they work. The 
Associated Schools have arranged to 
free teachers to work with Institute 
staff members. Sometimes a staff mem- 
ber will travel from school to school 
within a system accompanied by a 
group of substitute teachers who take 
over classes while the regular teachers 
confer with the consultant from the In- 
stitute. Other arrangements have been 
made also whereby teachers may have 
time to make an experimental approach 
to their teaching. 


INSTITUTE PROJECTS 


As was indicated above, the areas 
of investigation have been defined 
through various means, and the work- 
ing patterns differ from situation to 
situation. It is possible, however, to 
identify certain projects, many of 
which are being carried out in several 
school systems. Each of these is out- 
lined briefly in the pages which follow. 
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Child Development and the Curriculum 


ie the area of child development as elsewhere in the Institute program, the 
concerns of staff members and of Associated Schools have influenced the 
focus of studies undertaken. Most students of the curriculum will agree that 
a study of “Children’s Interests” in a variety of social settings and in close rela- 
tion to socioeconomic backgrounds of the children involved should reveal re- 
lationships important for curriculum planning. A comparative study, “Parents 
and Teachers View the Child,” should help to illuminate the problems of par- 
ent-teacher cooperation in working with children and to furnish tools for 
studies of a similar sort by curriculum workers in the field. Joys and Problems of 


Child Rearing’ describes a novel study in this area. The various methods of | 


studying children which are being tried in nearly every current project of 
the Institute are being used and evaluated by teachers in relation to their bear- 
ing upon curriculum problems. This evaluated experience will furnish a basis 
for “Ways of Studying Children,” a report for teachers based on the experience 
of teachers in field situations. 


A Study of Children’s Since the inception of the study, a 
Interests number of other schools have partici- 
pated. 


Ar the outset of the Institute’s pro- 
gram some Associated Schools _re- 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 
ported that there was need for a study 


of children’s interests and their signifi- The aim has been to get information 
cance in education. Plans for a coop- _‘ Tegarding children’s interests and what 
erative study were discussed, and two they imply. There is, of ens a huge 
groups of teachers at Springfield, Mis- | @4mount of literature dealing with chil- 


souri, took the initiative in getting dren’s interests. It offers many facts 
studies under way. The procedures so about what children like and do not 
far used, results of which are here _ like, but these facts are not easy to in- 
briefly reported, were developed by terpret. W hy are children in a certain 
the Springfield teachers working in setting interested in one thing and not 
association with the Institute staff. in another which an adult might expect 
; them to find equally fascinating? Is it 
1 Arthur T. Jersild, Ella S. Woodyard, Char- I h b h 
lotte F. del Solar, in collaboration with E. G. yecause they are by nature t at way 
angers So Cc. ong neg! i os —, or because these particular children 
ems of Chi earing. New York: Bureau o > 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- learned to be that bi’ In other words, 
versity. In press. while some interests perhaps are a 
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ide to what or how children should 
be taught, there may be other interests 
that are merely a sign of what they 
have already been taught. This prob- 
lem suggests investigation beyond the 
limits of the present study. 

The main steps taken so far have 
been to gather information about chil- 
dren’s interests in a number of schools 
representing a wide sampling of socio- 
economic status, ethnic origin, size of 
city, age range, size of school, and pub- 
lic as well as private schools. An at- 
tempt is being made to secure the judg- 
ment of as many persons as possible 
with respect to the proper interpreta- 
tion of the broad trends in the findings, 
the meaning of details, and the next 
moves in continuing the study. 


THE METHOD EMPLOYED 


The method which was devised for 
the first phase of the study and which 
grew out of a good deal of preliminary 
work consisted in the use of the Spring- 
field Interest Finder. This Finder com- 
bines a number of items that have been 
used rather freely in earlier studies, in- 
cluding the following: my three 
wishes; what I like best in school; what 
I would like to learn more about in 
school; what I dislike most in school; 
the most interesting thing that has hap- 
pened in school during the past term; 
what I don’t care to learn more about 
at school; what I like best outside of 
school; what I dislike most outside of 
school; one of the happiest days of 
my life; what I would like to be when 
I grow up; where I would like best to 
go in my community. Children in 


Grade IV and above responded in writ- 
ing and children in the first three 
grades were interviewed. 


POPULATIONS STUDIED 
TO DATE 


The main results tabulated so far, 
which are the subject of a report now 
being circulated, represent three large 
school groups totaling over two thou- 
sand children. In addition, the study 
incorporates a number of smaller 
school populations ranging from forty 
to above five hundred and representing 
a thousand or more additional chil- 
dren. Also in progress are several com- 
panion studies dealing with other as- 
pects of the problem and with other 
groups of children. The study also in- 
corporates findings from _ smaller 
groups of children who were inter- 
viewed and reports from a number of 
teachers who gave their reactions to 
the instrument and an appraisal of the 
children’s replies. 


TREATMENT OF THE DATA 


A set of categories for treating the 
data was developed in such a manner 
that all of the different questions could 
be analyzed according to the same 
scheme. This provided a means of de- 
termining in quite precise, quantitative 
terms the extent to which there was an 
overlap between children’s interests in 
and out of school, the extent to which 
replies in different parts of the instru- 
ment confirmed or negated each other, 
and the extent to which interests per- 
sisted or changed as children grew 
older. 
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FINDINGS 


Mentioned here are only a few find- 
ings and trends that have emerged. 
One major finding was that there was 
great variation from school to school 
and from community to community 
in the likes and dislikes children re- 
veal. Indeed, these differences were so 
large that it was thought wise to give 
in the tables separate as well as com- 
bined results from the various popula- 
tions. The simple process of increas- 
ing the size of the population or of 
pooling results from several popula- 
tions does not seem to yield as readily 
an increasingly authentic norm of chil- 
dren’s interests as does a pooling of 
data with respect to, say, the height 
or weight of children, or their running 
speed, or their ability to read. This fact 
emphasizes a point which is apparent 
in other features of the study, namely, 
that children’s interests, while limited 
by a child’s maturity level and the 
varying talents and abilities possessed 
by different children at the same ma- 
turity level, are to a very large extent 
determined by what they have op- 
portunities and incentives to learn to 
become interested in. 

Such opportunities, including the 
force of the example of others and of 
custams or traditions belonging to a 
certain group, seem to vary consider- 
ably from school to school and they 
may even vary from class to class in 
the same school. The staff in one ele- 
mentary school may have a notion, for 
example, that boys do not like dancing, 
and the boys may fall in line with this 
notion as though they were born with 


it. In another school, the accepted idea 
may be that nearly all children like al] 
kinds of dancing, and the boys there 
may be as eager for dancing as the boys 
in the other school were averse to it. 


Such variation opens vast possibilities, | 


for anything that the general run of 
children in School A have learned to 
like is probably something that children 
in School B also could learn to like, and 
so on, with the result that the problem 
of utilizing children’s interests in edu- 
cation becomes not simply a problem 
of finding what children like, but one 
of finding criteria for choosing among 


the vast range of things that they could | 


learn to like, those that would be most 
valuable to them as individuals and as 
members of society. 

Among the general findings of the 
study was the discovery that in all 
schools a large proportion of children 
mentioned personal relationships in de- 
scribing their likes, dislikes, wishes, and 
happiest days. As children grew older, 
the people they mentioned were more 
and more those outside their immediate 
family circle; but at all ages the indi- 
viduals mentioned were predominantly 
those identified with the child’s own 
personal welfare or happiness. 

There were striking differences be- 
tween different communities in the ex- 
tert to which children made unfavor- 
able mention of other people, com- 
plained about them, or expressed dis- 
like, fear, or anger. Communities seem 
to differ decidedly in the amount of 
social friction that prevails. In the area 
of human relationship there is a good 
deal of raw material within each com- 
munity that could perhaps be used for 
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the social studies program at school to 
better advantage than much of the 
resent material. 

In nearly all schools a large propor- 
tion of children mentioned academic 
subjects in describing what they liked 
best. Many also mentioned academic 
subjects in describing what they dis- 
liked most, but most academic subjects 
were mentioned favorably more often 
than unfavorably. Arithmetic and var- 
jous aspects of English usage scored 
notably high in favor. In contrast, the 
social studies, or matters pertaining to 
the social studies area, were relatively 
unpopular. It seems that there are sev- 
eral reasons for this. One reason ap- 
pears to be that the social studies deal 
with things that are rather abstract and 
remote and not well adapted to the line 
of thought which children themselves 
follow in thinking about life and the 
world about them. 

Schools differ greatly in extent to 
which children mention a liking for 
arts, crafts, and other practical under- 
takings. 

In most school populations there is 
very little overlap of children’s pre- 
occupation with school and their pre- 
occupation with life out of school as 
revealed by the kind of wishes they 
express, their accounts of happy oc- 
casions in their lives, and the accounts 
of what they like best and dislike most. 
In a school which showed much higher 
than average overlap between in- 
school and out-of-school interests, the 
overlap was due largely to the fact that 
facilities for sports which children also 
enjoyed in their out-of-school lives 
were available in school. 


Many lines of evidence suggest that 
various artistic interests of the child 
are cultivated much more in the school 
than outside. 

As indicated in this study, and as we 
know from ordinary observation, chil- 
dren’s out-of-school interests run 
strongly toward play activities and 
sports. Very small proportions of chil- 
dren mentioned cultural activities, ar- 
tistic interests, hobbies, and other con- 
structive or creative enterprises. Chil- 
dren’s out-of-school interests seem to 
involve a great deal of repetitive ac- 
tivity and to embrace a much narrower 
range of activities than children prob- 
ably could learn to enjoy. The force 
of cultural stereotypes is strong. 

Many lines of evidence in practically 
all divisions of the investigation indi- 
cate what seems to represent a decline 
in educational morale as children grow 
older. The school seems to be more 
interesting, challenging, and _ satisfy- 
ing to the younger pupils than to pupils 
of junior and senior high school age. 
The latter express many interests and 
wishes along the line of self-improve- 
ment, understanding of self and others, 
and vocational fitness which schools 
do not seem to satisfy. The older the 
child, the more likely it is that any 
wishes he expresses pertaining to 
school will be negative, for example, 
a wish that school were over. There 
are many indications that the goals of 
education at the high school level 
either are not well adapted to many 
pupils or have not been made suffi- 
ciently articulate for pupils to see how 
such goals further their own personal 
objectives. 
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These findings and others are now 
being studied for their implications 
with respect to further experimenta- 
tion. The study strongly suggests that 
the proper approach to the use of chil- 
dren’s interests in school is an experi- 
mental approach. There apparently are 
numerous ways of satisfying certain 
drives and appetites for activity. 


Parents and Teachers View 
the Child’ 


AN ever-increasing number of parents 
and teachers are seeking to join forces 
in their educational efforts. Most par- 
ents see the education of their chil- 
dren as a joint responsibility of home 
and school. They may not express 
this attitude in so many words, but 
their actions reveal it. If, for example, 
parents are teaching good manners at 
home, they expect the teacher to back 
them up in their efforts and maintain 
a degree of politeness in the school- 
room. 

Cooperation between parents and 
teachers is not always easy to achieve, 
because many times the parent does 
not appreciate or even realize what 
the teacher is trying to do and vice 
versa. Frequently when they are 
discussing a youngster they discover 
that they are not speaking the same 
language. They have much to re- 
port to each other, but they express 
themselves in their own vocabulary. 
Their differences in point of view are 
due in part to the educational goals 
which they hold for the child and the 


manner in which they evaluate him. 

2 This study was made by Charlotte Fehlman 
del Solar while she was a member of the In- 
stitute staff. 


PURPOSES AND METHODS 
OF THIS STUDY 


The present study seeks to com- 
pare the way a group of parents and 
teachers describe and appraise the chil- 
dren under their joint supervision. Just 
what do the parents and teachers find 
commendable in the children? What 
do they consider less admirable? What 
educational goals do they set for the 
youngsters? What types of improve- 
ment do they seek? 

The subjects of the study include 
thirty-six elementary school children 
(twenty-one boys, fifteen girls), their 
parents, and their teachers. The par- 
ents and teachers were asked, in per- 
sonal interviews, to discuss the satisfac- 
tions and problems they had encoun- 
tered in their dealings with the in- 
dividual children. In addition they 
were asked to state their educational 
goals. The children were asked to re- 
port on the educational goals which 
they believed their parents and teach- 
ers had set up for them. The inter- 
views were conducted and the data 
were analyzed in a manner similar to 
that employed by Jersild and his asso- 
ciates in their study entitled The Joys 
and Problems of Child Rearing (see 
page 320). 


SATISFACTIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Both parents and teachers had more 
good than bad to say about the chil- 
dren. The parents were especially 
prone to report at length on the 
youngsters’ satisfying and desirable 
qualities. The satisfaction most fre- 
quently discussed by parents and 
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teachers arose from a wide variety of 
personality characteristics in the chil- 
dren. The parents seemed particularly 
pleased that their children were amena- 
ble, honest, stalwart, and responsible. 
The teachers, in contrast, appeared 
more pleased to note qualities such as 
gaiety, pep, zestfulness. 

The children’s happy social rela- 
tionships with schoolmates and adults 
were a source of satisfaction to both 
parents and _ teachers. The parents 
seemed extremely gratified that their 
youngsters were learning and practic- 
ing good manners. Many of the chil- 
dren, it seemed, were just beginning 
to realize the power of a pleasant 
“thank you” or a considerate “excuse 
me.” The teachers did not discuss this 
aspect of the children’s social adjust- 
ment, and here again we may note evi- 
dence of the parents’ greater interest 
in conforming behavior. 

All the children were of average or 
above average intelligence, and their 
achievements along intellectual lines 
were reported as sources of satisfaction 
by both parents and teachers. 

Parents and teachers reported at 
greatest length on problems which re- 
lated to the children’s personality 
characteristics, social relationships, 
and intellectual abilities. From their re- 
ports it appeared that they considered 
the children’s tendency toward anxiety 
the most outstanding problem. A large 
majority of the children were described 
as being tense, fearful, shy, or overly 
sensitive to emotional stimuli. Both 
parents and teachers wished to give 
the children a more relaxed and easy- 
going approach to life. 


Thus far a picture has been pre- 
sented of a number of the satisfactions 
and problems which were reported by 
a group of parents and_ teachers. 
There is little more to report as far 
as the teachers are concerned. The 
parents, however, mentioned a clus- 
ter of distinctive satisfactions and 
problems experienced by them but 
not by teachers. These parental inter- 
ests were concerned with the children’s 
companionship, their training in rou- 
tine physical habits (eating, sleeping, 
dressing, elimination), and their rela- 
tions with their brothers and sisters. 
Almost all parents were deeply grate- 
ful for the companionship which their 
children afforded them. 

From the parents’ reports it appeared 
that they were struggling mightily 
to domesticate their children and that 
they quite naturally had an emotional 
stake in their work as parents. The 
teachers, for their part, mentioned few 
items which dealt with everyday, 
close-to-home matters. They appraised 
the children more coolly and, one sus- 
pects, in a more objective manner. 
They could spot weaknesses and 
strengths which the parents could not 
see from their highly personal vantage 
point. 

The educational objective most fre- 
quently mentioned by both parents 
and teachers was that no one aspect of 
the child’s development be fostered at 
the expense of another. They did not 
believe that the elementary school 
should be primarily devoted to instruc- 
tion in the three R’s. They believed 
that the lessons to be learned in social 
living, the arts, the natural sciences, 
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and the development of motor abili- 
ties were of equal, if not greater, im- 
portance. Most of all they hoped 
that the school would help the chil- 
dren become emotionally well-bal- 
anced, happy individuals. 


CHILDREN’S VIEWS 


When the children were asked to 
mention ways in which their parents 
and teachers wished them to improve, 
they reported most frequently that 
their teachers wanted them to improve 
in their academic work and be less 
noisy and boisterous, whereas their 
parents wanted them to obey more 
readily, practice their music more dil- 
igently, improve in their eating, sleep- 
ing, and toilet habits, and get along 
better with their brothers and sisters. 

It is interesting to note that the aims 
most frequently attributed by the chil- 
dren to their teachers received little 
mention by the teachers themselves. 
The aims attributed to the parents by 
the children were among those most 
frequently reported by parents. 

This finding suggests that the child 
is more aware of what his parents 
think of him and wish for him than 
he is of his teachers’ attitudes. Here is 
further evidence of the close bond be- 
tween parent and child, and of the 
parent’s greater emotional stake in his 
youngster and his wider array of prac- 
tical and moral responsibilities. 

It is likely that the most revealing 
statements of the study are to be found 
in the children’s reports. These chil- 
dren of 1946 believe that they should 
buckle down and learn their three R’s, 
make less noise, “mind” more readily, 


practice their piano or violin, and stop 
fighting with their brothers and sis- 
ters. It is possible that we would have 
obtained similar reports from the ele- 
mentary school children of 1846. In 
their interviews the parents and teach- 
ers gave the impression that they sup- 
ported an educational policy which 
puts a premium on considering all as- 
pects of the child’s personality—his 
emotional, social, physical, artistic, 
and intellectual development. Yet it 
rarely occurred to the children that 
their parents and teachers wanted them 
to paint a more beautiful picture, make 
friends more easily, build a better sail- 
boat, or improve in baseball. There is 
much in our studies of human nature 
to indicate that such achievements 
contribute a great deal to a child’s 
store of mental health. It would be well 
if, in our words and deeds, we could 
let the children know that their suc- 
cesses and failures in these activities 
are as important as their intellectual 
accomplishments and attempts to con- 
form to adult rules of behavior. 


Joys and Problems of Child 
Rearing* 


BearinG directly on the satisfactions 
and problems of parents, Joys and 
Problems of Child Rearing is indirectly 
designed to throw light upon parents’ 
conception of their role, their aspira- 
tions in the rearing of children, the 
standards they hold, the feelings of 
success and frustration which they ex- 
perience, and aspects of the emotional 

8 This study was begun prior to the establish- 


ment of the Institute and has been continued 
under its auspices. 
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climate in which children are reared. 
The study provides a basis, through 
further investigation (one such subse- 
quent investigation is reviewed above), 
for comparing the attitudes of parents 
and teachers or other custodians of 
children, for discovering similarities 
and differences between the values 
held by the home and the school, for 
determining possible sources of fric- 
tion and misunderstanding, and for de- 
fining possible areas of cooperation. It 
is assumed that the goals for children 
set by the school and by the home and 
the evaluations made of children at 
home and at school represent impor- 
tant factors in their education. 

The study was begun on the assump- 
tion, also, that it would be helpful to 
get some information about the cheer- 
ful side of parenthood in addition to 
the great volume of literature that is 
available concerning the headaches 
parents have. It was also felt that it 
would be well to examine differences 
which presumably might exist between 
rearing children in urban, suburban, 
and non-urban communities and which 
might have important psychological 
consequences in children’s lives. It 
proved, however, that the differences 
between urban and non-urban groups 
were, with certain exceptions, much 
less conspicuous than the differences 
between groups of relatively high and 
relatively low socioeconomic status, re- 
gardless of locality or racial identity. 


METHOD EMPLOYED AND 
POPULATION STUDIED 


The data for the study were ob- 
tained through private interviews. A 


scheme of classification for categoriz- 
ing the data and presenting the find- 
ings in quantitative form was devised. 

Parents representing 544 families 
and more than 1,000 children co- 
operated in the study. 


SOME FINDINGS 


When left as free as possible to dis- 
cuss their children (as was the design 
of the interviews in this study), par- 
ents tended to report many more sat- 
isfactions than problems and to de- 
scribe pleasing qualities more fre- 
quently than faults. Among the most 
common forms of satisfaction ex- 
pressed were the following: 

Pleasure in noting the unfolding of 
the child’s personality and apprecia- 
tion of his traits as a person. 

Enjoyment of the companionship of 
the child and of the opportunity for 
shared interests and mutual affection. 

Satisfactions, which in some cases 
seemed to contain a note of self-con- 
gratulation, with respect to the re- 
sponsibilities and vocational aspects of 
parenthood, such as success in meet- 
ing problems as they arose, in carry- 
ing out a policy of discipline or a phi- 
losophy of child rearing, and in 
handling the many different duties 
which parenthood involves. 

Gratification in the child’s social re- 
lations with other persons. 

Satisfaction with the child’s intellec- 
tual qualities and his school progress. 

Satisfaction with the child’s skill in 
or appreciation of the arts. Items in 
this category were not so numerous as 
some of the above, but still were 
mentioned by a large proportion of 
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parents. This appreciation of the child’s 
artistic activities appears, offhand, to 
be more pronounced than active ef- 
forts on the part of parents to provide 
opportunities for learning in the field 
of the arts. Although it would require 
more evidence to establish this point, 
it seems that parents have a tendency 
to look upon their child’s art more as 
something they can sit back and en- 
joy than as a talent which they might 
actively cultivate and encourage. 

Parents of middle or high socioeco- 
nomic and educational status gave con- 
siderably more attention to the psycho- 
logical characteristics of their chil- 
dren than did parents of lower status. 
Parents in poor financial circum- 
stances (and representing also, quite 
probably, a somewhat lower educa- 
tional and intellectual level) gave rela- 
tively more emphasis, in accounts of 
both problems and satisfactions, to 
physical circumstances, living quar- 
ters, and the pleasing or displeasing 
qualities of grandparents or other 
adult relatives who were involved in 
the fortunes of the family. 

Findings in this study and in a com- 
panion study by Charlotte Fehlman 
del Solar indicate that there are out- 
standing differences between the ways 
in which children are evaluated by 
parents and by their teachers. One 
conspicuous and perhaps inevitable 
difference is that parents place much 
more emphasis on companionship and 
affection. 

Another difference which perhaps 
is also to be expected is that children 
seem to know the goals and standards 
the parents have in mind for them 


much better than they know the ob- 
jectives their teachers are trying to 
help them to achieve. 


Ways of Studying Children 


Tue aim of this project is to find ways 
of promoting original and firsthand 
study of children by classroom teach- 
ers and others connected with the 
school. All members of the Institute 
staff and a large number of people in 
the Associated Schools are contribut- 
ing directly or indirectly to the proj- 
ect. 

The assumption is that understand- 
ing of children is vital to good teach- 
ing and that in order to serve each 
child best the teacher must be able to 
learn about children at firsthand 
through original observation and 
study. This does not negate the value 
of what can be gained at second hand 
from lectures and books. But it is as- 
sumed that study of children is nec- 
essary not only in order to gain use- 
ful new information, but also in order 
to be intelligent in applying facts and 
principles about child behavior that 
have been discovered by others. It is 
recognized that teachers from the be- 
ginning of pedagogy have observed 
and studied their pupils, but much 
more could be done to make study of 
children more articulate, more skillful, 
and more rewarding. Much could be 
done also to give it a more important 
place in the teacher’s conception of his 
work, and to give the teacher greater 
confidence in the truths about child 
behavior which he can learn by him- 
self and greater resourcefulness in ap- 
plying what he has learned. 
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An important part of the project is 
experimentation with specific tech- 
niques of child study that teachers can 
use and with methods of applying 
what is learned. But it is apparent 
that an inquiry such as this must 
take account not only of specific 
techniques, but also of factors that in- 
fluence teachers’ attitudes, their de- 
sire to find out, their capacity to ap- 
preciate what is found, their ability 
to respect the human sensibilities in- 
volved, and their insight into the im- 
pact of child study on home-school 
relationships and on the community at 
large. This matter of professional at- 
titude has an importance of its own 
and yet also, of course, is interwoven 
with the problem of devising and ap- 
plying methods of study that are feasi- 
ble for a teacher to use, that supply 
useful information, and that stimulate 
the teacher to continue a program of 
child study. 

It is assumed that something in the 
nature of a manual or perhaps a series 
of booklets built upon the compila- 
tion of the findings and a pooling of 
the experiences of many teachers and 
consultants who have worked with 
methods of child study would be use- 
ful to teachers. The theory is that there 
is need for treatment that adds more 
varied and concrete detail than is of- 
fered by the books now available. 

This project, which is still in a very 
early stage, would be designed to de- 
scribe methods that can be used to ob- 
tain information suited to various pur- 
poses and needs, ranging from sur- 
veys to more intimate study of indi- 


vidual children. The plan would be to 
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show what each method involves, in- 
cluding the required time, skills, equip- 
ment, safeguards, and so on; the values 
of the method as seen by teachers who 
have tried it; the kinds of information 
the method yields and the practical 
meaning of such information for deal- 
ing with individuals or groups; and 
ways in which the method might be 
supplemented by other techniques or 
might lead to further study by other 
methods. 

The plan is also designed to provide 
information concerning questions such 
as: What satisfactions and values can 
teachers gain from studying children? 
What are the problems that teachers 
face in this area? What hindrances or 
blocks do teachers encounter? What 
factors in the life and work of teach- 
ers make it difficult to undertake work 
of this nature? What methods are least 
and what most rewarding? What prob- 
lems arise in the relationship of school 
and community when teachers study 
children? What are some of the prom- 
ising techniques for the study of hu- 
man development? How can teachers 
decide what techniques to use? What 
are some problems in interpreting find- 
ings? How can findings be used: (a) 
to create better learning situations for 
individuals and group; (4) to modify 
or develop new approaches to curricu- 
lum development? 

A good deal of work pertinent to 
this project has already been done by 
Institute staff members and by teach- 
ers in the Associated Schools, both as 
research directly related to the present 
purpose and as research arising inci- 
dentally in connection with other 
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projects. However, planning for the 
full scope of the work is still in a for- 
mative stage. 

Many of the resources that will be 
available for this study are described 
in the companion reports of other In- 
stitute activities. A variety of tech- 
niques have already been studied more 
or less thoroughly. These include many 
standard methods that are familiar in 
research literature, as well as new 
adaptations of old methods and some 
more or less original methods. Among 
the methods that have been studied 
from the point of view of the purpose 
of this project are the following: in- 
terview techniques (for use with par- 
ents, children, and other teachers); 
ratings and rating scales for use by 
pupils, teachers, and others, including 
self-rating devices, questionnaires, 
check lists and inventories, and other 
related procedures involving inquiries 
into children’s wishes, interests, likes, 
dislikes, worries, and so on; socio- 
metric techniques (work with these 
techniques has to date yielded, among 
other things, an Institute publication 
entitled, How to Construct a Socio- 
gram, prepared by Ruth Cunningham 
and others); role playing; psychodra- 
matics; variations of the “guess who” 
technique; the use of anecdotal rec- 
ords; the use of variations of diary and 
autobiographical techniques; the ap- 
plication of various standard personal- 


ity tests*; standardized tests of knowl- 
edge, academic achievement, aptitude, 
and so on; projective techniques; rec- 
ords of group discussions as a source 
of information about children’s inter- 
ests, problems, and characteristics; the 
use of a device such as a “complaint 
box” to obtain information about fric- 
tions and animosities within the group; 
follow-up study of children who have 
dropped out of school; essays and 
compositions by children concerning 
their interests, qualities they like or 
dislike in other people, and so on; and 
questionnaires, rating scales, and other 
instruments devised by children them- 
selves and serving, in effect, as double- 
barrelled sources of information. 

In connection with many of these 
methods, preliminary information is 
available concerning the nature and 
value of the information that is sup- 
plied, and a good deal of experience 
has been recorded with respect to 
practical problems, problems of policy, 
and the pitfalls and possibilities of error 
that are involved. All these matters 
need further exploration before an au- 
thoritative manual can be prepared. 


*It appears that personality tests, which 
have dubious validity when used and scored 
according to standard methods, can be very 
revealing when used to discover, against the 
background of other information which the 
teacher possesses, how a child appraises his 
own weaknesses and strengths, realistically ac- 
knowledges his problems, or reports problems 
which the teacher had not suspected, and 
thereby supplies a lead for further study. 
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The Social-Cultural Context of the 
School Program 


: oo experiences of boys and girls growing up in a culture are shaped by 
trends and developments in that culture. This is as true of experiences 
that constitute the curriculum of the school as it is of non-school experiences. 
One of the tasks of the school is to make boys and girls aware of these influ- 
ences in their lives so that some measure of intelligent control over and adjust- 
ment to them can be achieved. Social scientists tend to agree that technologi- 
cal developments have been among the most potent forces in the experience 
of modern man, young and old. Yet teachers and students in general have 
achieved only limited insight into the pervasive influences of technology upon 
the external and internal fabric of our lives and personalities. This condition 
seems to warrant intensive exploration of the meanings of technological devel- 
opments and related social changes for human development and education. 
Studies of this type are a necessary prelude to widespread experimentation in 
readjusting the curriculum to this range of meanings. The Institute staff has 


undertaken such an exploratory study in “Modern Technology and the School 
Curriculum.” 


Modern Technol ogy an A dhe exploratory work had been done. A 


School Curriculum 


Ir seems hardly necessary to offer 
justification for the Institute’s interest 
in modern science and technology. 
Continuing developments in science 
and technology touch or influence al- 
most every phase of human activity. 
In a very real sense the methodology, 
techniques, and content of modern 
science and technology have created 
the conditions which make curriculum 
research necessary. 


THE PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


Major purposes for the Institute 
study emerged only after considerable 


brief statement of these purposes fol- 
lows: 

1. To bring together in printed form 
somewhat scattered materials concern- 
ing the nature of science and tech- 
nology and their impact on social, 
political, and economic life in our cul- 
ture. This report will attempt to make 
explicit the  scientific-technological 
context in which the project as a whole 
is being developed and to furnish leads 
for changes in educational policies and 
practices. The work done so far on 
this study, together with the substan- 
tial analysis made by Professor Counts 
and his committee in Education and 
the Promise of America, one of the 
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Institute’s three basic studies, has 
proved helpful as a background for 
the experimentation under way in ac- 
tion situations. 

2. To discover, develop, and test in 
action situations experiences for chil- 
dren and young people in science and 
technology which will make sense to 
them and at the same time help them 
to achieve a greater understanding of 
modern technology and its effect on 
their lives and their culture. It is ex- 
pected that the achievement of this 
purpose will result in tentative general- 
izations concerning theory, practice, 
and content, and descriptions of prac- 
tice which should provide leads for 
curriculum change in the direction of 
better experiences for children and 
young people in the light of the tech- 
nologically oriented society in which 
they are growing up. 

THE SETTING 

At the moment four quite different 
school-community situations are in- 
volved in the cooperative research ef- 
fort being made to achieve the second 
purpose described above. One situa- 
tion involves groups of elementary 
teachers in Battle Creek. The second 
involves a group of junior high school 
science teachers in Denver. The third 
involves a group of science teachers in 
a senior high school in Springfield. The 
fourth involves a group of social studies 
teachers in a senior high school in Den- 
ver. Not all these situations are at the 
same stage of development; nor are 
any two proceeding along exactly the 
same lines. This is to be expected as 
the four action situations cover the en- 


tire age range of the public school and 
represent a diversity of problems. The 
manner in which the cooperative 
groups are organized also varies. In 
two situations system-wide committees 
spearhead the cooperative studies. In 
the other situations a small group of 
teachers in single schools are responsi- 
ble for the cooperative work. In each 
case central office people, and to a 
certain extent children and parents, 
are also involved. In all the situations, 
however, the same general purpose 
prevails and approximately the same 
general lines of development are em- 


ployed. 


METHODS OF WORK AND 
APPROACHES 


In general, the procedure being fol- 
lowed in preparing the scientific- 
technological context for the school 
program is to select, review, and in- 
terpret current documentary materials 
for use by teachers and other work- 
ers in the public school. Certain criteria 
have been worked out as guides in the 
selection and interpretation of the ma- 
terials to be included in the report. 
They were developed in cooperation 
with members of the Institute staff and 
teachers in the field. In general, these 
criteria pertain to the scope and range 
of problem areas to be included, to 
the manner in which the problems 
and materials should be developed, to 
the selection of source materials, to the 
kinds of illustrations to be used, and 
to the type of interpretations that 
should be made in order to relate the 
materials to curriculum policies and 
practices. In the main, this project has 
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been initiated by the Institute staff and 
will be developed almost entirely by 
assigned staff members. The materials 
developed so far are being used in con- 
nection with the ongoing school pro- 
grams. 

The methods of work developed or 
in the process of development in the 
four working groups are in many re- 
spects quite similar. The cooperative 
study in each situation began with an 
exploratory period which was followed 
by a study of possible lines of devel- 
opment and over-all and specific plan- 
ning for carrying forward the research. 

Exploratory period. At this point 
efforts were focused on setting the 
stage for the research through group 
orientation procedures and the gath- 
ering of preliminary data to uncover 
problems and points of attack. Group 
discussions and group analyses of rel- 
evant materials aided greatly in orien- 
tation. Data concerning interests of 
children and young people and the 
immediate community situation were 
obtained by means of problem and in- 
terest check lists, personal and group 
interviews, questionnaires, and analy- 
ses of teacher experience. Consensus in 
each action situation with respect to 
problems, possible experiences to be 
tried out, and possible points of attack 
was obtained on the bases of a changed 
orientation in the groups and the pre- 
liminary data gathered. 

Determining lines of development 
of the research project. Here the 
group concern was focused on how 
the experiences in science and tech- 
nology were to be organized and tried 
out in the classrooms. This concern 


was an outgrowth of and in a sense 
paralleled the exploratory work. As 
was to be expected, no two coopera- 
tive groups developed the same pro- 
cedure. In the two senior high school 
situations, experimental units in an 
established course and experimental 
courses in physical science and living 
in an atomic age are being developed 
and tried out. In the elementary school 
situation, a guide for experimentation 
in science and technology is being de- 
veloped for teachers while at the 
same time individual teachers and in- 
dividual school staffs are trying out se- 
lected experiences with their respective 
groups. In all situations a common con- 
cern is the problem-solving approach 
to the selection and organization of ex- 
periences in the experimental work. 
Each of the working groups has made 
this a central emphasis in its research 
efforts. 

Obtaining needed data. A central 
objective in all research is to get re- 
liable data as a basis for making gen- 
eralizations. This is, of course, a crucial 
matter in each of the action situations. 
Not only must decisions be made re- 
garding data needed and plans laid for 
getting the data, but teachers as re- 
searchers must acquire a_ sufficient 
range of skills and techniques to ob- 
tain the data. This process in each co- 
operative study is proceeding along 
the same general lines, although there 
are many variations with respect to 
specifics. 

The first major task faced by each 
cooperative research group was the de- 
termination of what was to be sought 
and the types of data that would be 
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needed. What objectives were to be 
achieved in each experimental situa- 
tion? Specifically, what was being 
tested? What practices, approaches, 
ways of working with the group were 
on trial? What, in general, should be 
looked for? Not all answers to such 
questions were secured before the ex- 
perimental work got under way. They 
are emerging as the work with the class 
groups proceeds. In fact, there is some 
evidence that many of the important 
questions that should be raised emerge 
only after the children and young peo- 
ple become involved in the research 
process. 

The second major task was to make 
adequate preparations for collecting 
the data as the research effort of each 
group moved along. Here the prob- 
lem was complicated by not always 
knowing what data were needed and 
by the fact that it became necessary 
to involve children and parents in the 
collection of data. A further compli- 
cation arose from the fact that devices 
and techniques were not always avail- 
able for getting needed data, such as 
growth in use of scientific approach to 
problem solving. This, of course, is 
forcing the cooperating groups to de- 
vise and experiment with techniques 
for getting the desired data. In brief, 
the main methods for obtaining data 
needed in over-all and specific evalua- 
tions are being developed along the 
following lines: 

1. Record keeping. Here efforts 
are being centered on getting as com- 
plete record as possible of what went 
on in the classroom situation. Teacher 
and group logs, anecdotal records, and 


teacher observations appear to be prac- 
tical approaches to this type of record 
keeping. Involving children in the 
record keeping as in the group log 
not only aids the teacher-researcher 
but also helps to bring the children 
into the research process. 

2. Systematic and continuous study 
of pupil reactions as the action situa- 
tion develops. Here efforts are being 
made to discover what pupils think is 
happening to them in the situation, 
how they evaluate the experiment in 
terms of its effect upon them. Per- 
sonal interviews, check lists developed 
by the teacher and group, and group 
discussions and interviews are being 
tried out and a record is being kept of 
the results. 

3. Continuous study of the group 
as a group. Because of the changed 
teacher-group relationship and_ the 
“new” role of the group in the re- 
search and learning process, it was 
thought necessary to make an effort to 
discover if any significant group 
changes emerged as a result of this 
study. This pertains not only to the 
total group but to subgroups as well. 
Teacher observations and group self- 
diagnosis and self-evaluation are being 
developed as means to this end. 

4. Other techniques and approaches. 
Certain standard techniques are also 
being used to get data. Standardized 
subject-matter tests, tests of ability to 
apply principles and facts to problem 
situations, problem check lists, and at- 
titude tests are examples of the kinds 
of devices being used in one or more 
of the action situations. 
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In summary, it should be pointed 
out that what has been described above 
is a composite picture of the total ac- 
tion-research project. Two of the 
groups are well into the testing stage. 
One group is just beginning to put 
some of its ideas to the test. The other 


‘group is still in the exploratory stage. 


RELATED PROBLEMS AND 
FACTORS 


Although the major research em- 
phasis is on the development and the 
testing of experiences in science and 
technology, considerable attention has 
been paid and will continue to be paid 
to certain related problems and con- 
comitant factors. These are, in a real 
sense, part of the action situation and 
therefore are involved in the research 
process. In so far as possible, these fac- 
tors and problems are being studied and 
relevant data gathered concerning their 
relationship to the major emphasis and 
also concerning their interrelationships. 
Below are listed a few such concomi- 
tant problems, with a brief comment 
on each. 

Materials. The relation of learning 
tools and materials such as printed 
matter, audio-visual aids, field trips, 
and laboratory or workshop activities 
to the major emphasis is obvious. It 
is particularly important in view of 
the fact that there are in all the action 
situations many children and young 
people who are nonreaders. 

Teacher-group relationship. Carry- 
ing forward the research in the action 
situation requires changes in teacher- 
group relationships and a different con- 


cept of the group process in educa- 
tion. These shifts need to be studied 
and their effects on the total research 
situation evaluated. How the teacher 
and group work together and conceive 
their respective roles have an impor- 
tant bearing on the results achieved in 
the classroom. 

The teacher-researcher. The im- 
portance of this factor or variable is 
obvious. Here each group is up against 
the training problem, and it has been 
found necessary to experiment with 
ways of working together so that the 
teacher-researcher can acquire the 
skills, insights, and attitudes needed to 
carry forward the research. As there 
was no attempt to hold this factor con- 
stant, it is being studied in relation to 
the ongoing situation. 

Leadership. As only part of the 
necessary leadership can be furnished 
by the Institute staff, much leadership 
must come from the local group or 
from other personnel associated with 
the group. As the factor of leadership 
is crucial, it is being studied in rela- 
tion to the research under way and in 
relation to the training needed to de- 
velop potential leadership within the 
working group. 

Other factors, such as physical set-up 
of buildings and classrooms, school or- 
ganization, time in school day for 
teacher-researchers to work as indi- 
viduals and as groups, size of classes, 
not to mention the pupils themselves 
and their parents, are also operating in 
the action situation and are being taken 
into account, although not all in the 
same way or to the same degree. 
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Developing Curriculum Plans 


g pore have been many more reports of curriculum plans as finished prod- 
ucts than of the processes by which they are developed by teachers, chil- 
dren, and others concerned with changes in the school program. There is a 
definite need for well-documented and evaluated studies of how curriculum 
plans have been developed under varying conditions. Current Institute studies 
furnish some basis for comparison of various approaches. “At Work on Devel- 
oping a Curriculum for Modern Living” provides data on curriculum planning 
in which all concerned are working within a particular curriculum framework. 
Two other studies represent approaches based on a cooperative study of 
problems of immediate concern to schools in which the larger orientation is 
to areas which are not so clearly defined initially—‘“General Education” and 
“Community Cooperation.” It seems clear that there are fairly close relation- 
ships between the ways of organizing and working employed by school sys- 
tems in developing curriculum plans and the quantity and quality of curricu- 
lum changes produced. These relationships are the object of chief concern in 


a study called “Ways of Working for Curriculum Development.” 


At Work on “Developing a Cur- 
riculum for Modern Living” 


AN educational theory or basic curric- 
ulum point of view is of limited worth 
except as it is translated into action by 
those who believe in it, or critically 
tested in action by those who raise 
questions about it. Both procedures 
can, and should, lead to refinement or 
modification of the basic point of view 
and to clarification of the meaning of 
that point of view in living and work- 
ing with children, youth, and adults. 
To test the concept of curriculum de- 
velopment outlined in the Institute 
publication Developing a Curriculum 
for Modern Living is the purpose of 
the Associated Schools and the Insti- 
tute staff participating in this study. 


BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


The basic assumptions for curricu- 
lum development underlying the origi- 
nal inquiry may be highlighted in the 
following summary statements. 

Guides for childhood and youth 
education come from analyses of the 
conditions, problems, and values of our 
society and of the children who are a 
vital part of it. 

The learner and society are brought 
into relationship and the needed syn- 
thesis is achieved when the situations 
of everyday living which children and 
youth are facing are seen as aspects of 
persistent life situations with which all 
members of society must be able to 
deal intelligently. Everybody is in 


some measure concerned with such 
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fundamentals as keeping well, making 
a living, getting along with people, 
adjusting to the natural environment, 
developing a sustaining philosophy or 
set of values. 

The content of the curriculum con- 
sists of the everyday problems of learn- 
ers seen in the light of the persistent 
life situations of which they are a part. 
The little child, for example, facing 
the problem of keeping well is pri- 
marily concerned with adjusting to 
family and school health patterns. The 
concerns and activities of the adoles- 
cent in the same area are extended to 
include such problems as those of 
weight and skin condition important 
to attractive appearance, of the rou- 
tines required for membership on the 
athletic team, of whether and when to 
begin to smoke. The child heard to 
remark, “Why should I contribute to 
the Red Cross when the other chil- 
dren have already brought enough to 
meet the quota for our room?” is deal- 
ing with the same basic or persistent 
problem of sharing in community ef- 
forts toward social welfare as is his 
father, who debates whether he should 
contribute to the Community Chest 
when the quota has been met. 

The experience actually faced indi- 
cates the starting point; the persistent 
life situations involved in the imme- 
diate situation furnish the clue to the 
direction in which experiences are 
guided. 

The scope of the curriculum lies in 
the range of the persistent life situa- 
tions with which every individual 
deals in some measure. 


Sequence and continuity of experi- 
ence reside in the changing aspects of 
these persisting situations as the learner 
moves from childhood into the full re- 
sponsibilities of adulthood. 


The present study, in its considera- 
tion of these concepts, is focusing 
upon: 

1. The way in which persistent life 
situations recur in the lives of learn- 
ers at different maturity levels. 

2. The variety and range of imme- 
diate situations through which chil- 
dren and youth of different socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds deal with persist- 
ent life situations. 

3. Ways and means of implement- 
ing this point of view in schools hav- 
ing varied curriculum and administra- 
tive organizations. 

4. Experiences of teachers in ac- 
cepting and implementing the point 
of view—their major problems, diffi- 
culties, reactions. 

5. Parent and pupil reactions to the 
point of view in action. 


PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


These problems are being studied 
by the teachers, parents, administra- 
tive officers, children, and youth of 
the Berkeley and Beach Court Schools 
in Denver, Colorado; the several 
schools of Glencoe, Illinois; Bower- 
man and Jarrett Schools in Springfield, 
Missouri; and Children’s House at 
Tuskegee Institute. Each group has 
approached the study in terms of its 
special interests and the particular fac- 
tors in the given situation. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE STUDY 


While each of the several schools 
has worked in terms of its individual 
interests and needs, all schools have 
given attention to the following four 
phases of work. 

Clarifying the concept of persistent 
life situations. Whatever the ap- 
proach, one of the early aspects of the 
study was the teacher’s clarification 
of his own concept of persistent life 
situations. 


Talking about persistent life situa- 
tions, I’m facing one myself. I’m con- 
fused about the presidential prospects 
for 1948. 


Isn’t it interesting that you have es- 
sentially the same problem that is fac- 
ing the children in their selection of 
the student council president. 


When we first began to work on our 
study I had trouble finding situations 
in which children were really dealing 
with persistent life situations. Now, it 
seems to me, they are all around us. 
This matter of leadership we’ve just 
been talking about is a good illustra- 
tion of one, isn’t it? 


Remarks similar to these are common in 
the lunchrooms, during teachers’ meet- 
ings, and at parent-teacher meetings as 
teachers and parents exchange ideas 
about the basic concepts underlying 
the study. 

Identifying the immediate situation 
of concern to learners. ‘The last 
speaker suggests a second area to which 
all groups have given attention: How 
can a teacher know the situations his 
learners are facing? Study of this prob- 
lem has resulted in some specific helps 


for identifying immediate situations, 
For example, it was decided that one 
technique might be to listen to chil- 
dren—on the playground, during free 
work periods, in the classroom, before 
and after school. Listening, teachers 
heard such comments as: “My father 
says it’s O.K. to buy sugar without a 
stamp if you can.” “Don’t get your 
mouth so close to the drinking foun- 
tain. There are germs on it.” “I’m not 
going to join that sorority as long as 
they are so snobbish.” 

A second technique decided upon 
was to secure information from par- 
ents. One teacher relates a conversa- 
tion with a mother in which these 
problems. were stated: “How can | 
make Billy realize that he should stay 
at home when he has a bad cold?” 
“We just can’t get Alice to use her 
allowance wisely.” “Alice always has 
been a leader in her group. But I’m 
worried about the way she feels about 
the girls in her room.” 

Other techniques included observ- 
ing children at work and at play at 
school and in community situations, 
talking with children and youth about 
their concerns, securing learners’ co- 
operation in planning school experi- 
ences, making sociograms, and using 
the Wishing Well test. Anecdotal 
records of learners in action in a variety 
of situations have provided a wealth 
of suggestions regarding the situations 
faced by youngsters which are of con- 
cern to them at various maturity levels. 

Selecting and guiding experiences. 
It was soon evident that the time spent 
in school does not permit the develop- 
ment of experiences around all such 
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situations. It is often a real problem to 
the teacher to decide whether to fol- 
low a promising lead. Those coopera- 
ting in the study were confronted with 
the problem of adequate bases for the 
selection of experiences, both as in- 
dividual teachers working with chil- 
dren and as groups studying needed 
curriculum revision. What should be 
done about sixth-grade Billy’s ques- 
tion as to whether he should sell his 
calf at a high price and ignore the gov- 
ernment’s request not to sell young 
cattle? Is it a concern of an individual 
or does it have meaning for the group? 
What should be done about the known 
fact that several of the older children 
have bought at a pool room quantities 
of bubble gum which they are selling 
on the black market? Are the prob- 
lems involved within the maturation 
level of the younger children? Should 
the problem become a part of the cur- 
riculum of both the younger and the 
older groups? The immediate situation 
was analyzed to note related problems 
and to discover the persistent life sit- 
uations with which learners would be 
dealing were they to make an inten- 
sive study of it. From such analyses 
school staffs dev eloped criteria to be 
used as guides in the selection of cur- 
riculum experiences. These served to 
give direction to the guidance as well 
as the selection of experiences. 
Recording and evaluating pupil 
growth and curriculum  develop- 
ment. Another aspect of the study 
deals with the development of indi- 
vidual cumulative records and group 
curriculum records. When curricula 
are not fixed, but grow as teachers and 


learners work together on situations 
they face, there is evident need for 
records which show both the growth 
of the individual and the nature of his 
experiences. Several of the groups are 
at work on descriptive records which 
will reveal to teachers and parents the 
persistent life situations with which 
learners have been dealing and the 
growth they have made in the under- 
standings and abilities (skills) needed to 
deal with those situations. Attention 
is also being given to the part chil- 
dren and youth should play in con- 
tributing to such records and how 
records can be most meaningful for the 
learner as he shares in planning, under 
guidance, his in-school and out-of- 
school activities. 


CHILDREN’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE STUDY 


It is evident that in a curriculum 
in which the situations faced by learn- 
ers are central, children and youth 
must play a major role. They make a 
basic contribution as they plan ex- 
periences cooperatively with their 
teachers. They also contribute through 
participating with their parents in 
panel discussions regarding problems 
which are felt to be school-home 
problems, such as the amount and use 
of allowances, work opportunities, 
boy-girl relations. The student coun- 
cil of the Jarrett Junior High School 
prepared, circulated, and tabulated a 
questionnaire-study in response to re- 
quests received from underclassmen for 
increased opportunities to share in the 
“running” of the school. Other groups 
have recorded likes and dislikes ex- 
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pressed about the school program, ex- 
periences which they would like to see 
included in the curriculum. Still other 
groups have developed a “question 
box” to receive criticisms which in- 
dividuals might hesitate to make orally, 
and individual members of the eighth 
grade, just prior to graduation from 
Children’s House (Tuskegee), have 
met with staff members to discuss 
the work of the school, indicating 
those experiences which should be con- 
tinued and those which should be added 
to meet changing needs. One of the 
problems of continuing concern to 
those working on this study is how 
learners can make their needed con- 
tribution, both in terms of the learning 
experience that it affords them and in 
terms of the fundamental contribution 
they make to curriculum development. 


PARENT PARTICIPATION 


The part played by parents has been 
indicated. In Denver, parents listed sit- 
uations their children were facing in 
the community and at home, both 
those with which they felt the chil- 
dren were dealing adequately and 
those with which they needed help. 
As a basis for coordinating their ef- 
forts in helping children with their 
problems, parents of children in the 
Bowerman School (Springfield) have 
met from time to time to study the 
situations their children face in rela- 
tion to the school program. At Jarrett 
Junior High School teams of teachers 
are working with groups of parents in 
studying the kinds of situations which 
they as adults face, how these situa- 
tions touch their children, and the 


kinds of problems the youngsters seem 
unable to meet as they encounter them 
in community and home. The Board 
of Education of Glencoe gave a full 
day to a critical consideration of the 
basic point of view and its meaning for 
the educational program in home and 
school. A community survey was used 
in Tuskegee, Alabama, as one tech- 
nique for discovering situations con- 
fronting children. Parents cooperated 
in making the survey, and small groups 
of them have met subsequently with 
the elementary school staff to discuss 
problems of concern to both home and 
school. 
NEXT STEPS 

To date each of the four cooperating 
centers has implemented the basic 
point of view in ways most significant 
and most satisfying to its personnel. 
As materials have developed they have 
been shared by other groups, for such 
study as those groups might desire. 
Periodically, at the meetings of rep- 
resentatives of Associated Schools, 
there has been a sharing of steps taken 
and progress made as well as a con- 
sideration of common problems. 

For each of the cooperating schools, 
next steps include the continuation 
and refinement of steps taken to date, 
and a direct study of the over-all cur- 
riculum design as learners move from 
one grade to another and from one 
phase of the program to another in 
the high school. What are the con- 
cerns of young children? What are 
the concerns of adolescents? What are 
the relationships among those con- 
cerns? How can the curriculum best 
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be developed to build upon past ex- 

eriences in meeting new situations? 

For the four centers working to- 
gether, steps ahead include a compara- 
tive study of findings in working with 
children of different experience back- 
grounds and from varied socioeco- 
nomic elements of the culture. How do 
the concerns of children of suburban 
Glencoe differ from those of the chil- 
dren of rural Alabama? How deal 
with their concerns in ways that will 
make it possible for the rural child to 
be an effective urban citizen if he later 
moves from one section of the coun- 
try to another? How help him meet 
and deal with situations in a way that 
will enable him to make his needed 
contribution to the effective coopera- 
tive functioning of the various parts of 
the United States and of the larger 
world of which his section of the coun- 
try is a part? 


General Education 


THE increase in attendance in the sec- 
ondary school has resulted in a wider 
range of ability and of vocational skills 
expected of students. This change 
in the character of the secondary 
school population has intensified the 
need for re-examining the content 
and procedures being used in the por- 
tion of the secondary program that is 
common experience for all pupils. It 
has emphasized the need for decreas- 
ing the gap between existing school 
practice and the body of knowledge 
concerning the nature of learning and 
human growth and development. It 
has also brought into sharper focus the 
necessity to adapt any program to the 


needs of specific groups of young peo- 
ple and of the community served by 
the school. These needs, together with 
the many social imperatives that de- 
mand civic capabilities in the graduates 
of our secondary schools have been re- 
sponsible for marked endeavor on the 
part of public schools to develop more 
adequate general education courses. 

Because this area is of such general 
concern, and because the actual prac- 
tice in schools appears to lag far be- 
hind the recognized need for curricu- 
lum modification, the Institute has been 
concerned with a study of general edu- 
cation programs. For purposes of this 
study, general education has been de- 
fined as that part of the school pro- 
gram which is designed to meet those 
needs which are common to all par- 
ticipants in a democracy. It is hoped 
that this study will achieve: 

1. A greater clarification of the con- 
cept of general education and _ its 
underlying purposes. 

2. An analysis of the common ele- 
ments in the various programs of the 
participating schools which appear to 
be of significance for wide practice 
in the field of general education. 

3. An analysis of the obstacles 
which stand in the way of effective 
development of a general education 
program. 

4. An analysis of the processes and 
procedures which offer promise in 
freeing the school or the teacher to 
surmount these obstacles. 


PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


Six school systems have been work- 
ing in this study. They are Kansas 
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City, Missouri; Denver, Colorado; 
Springfield, Missouri; New York City; 
Battle Creek, Michigan; and Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. 


ASSUMPTIONS 
Representative assumptions con- 


cerning curriculum policy, curriculum 
change, and the purposes of general 
education are the following: 

That the social changes and new 
demands being made upon schools re- 
quire a redefinition of the purpose 
and program of general education 
within the schools. 

That the rapid changes which take 
place in the economic and political 
world require a program adequately 
oriented to thinking through new sit- 
uations and current problems. 

That the diversity of interests and 
ability resulting from the increase in 
population of the secondary school re- 
quires the use of a wider range of 
learning experiences. 

That the instability in the social en- 
vironment necessitates attention on the 
part of the general education teacher 
to the emotional development of the 
individual. 

That adequate training of youth for 
participation in a democratic society 
requires the use of democratic pro- 
cedures in the classroom. 

That effective cooperation of school 
and community is needed in provid- 
ing the types of experience which give 
youth a position of responsibility in 
the community itself. 

Certain assumptions can also be 
identified concerning ways of work- 


ing in bringing about curriculum 
change: 

A continuous relationship between 
the members of the Institute staff and 
those working on the project in the 
particular school must be maintained 
as a basis for cooperation. 

Evaluation, curriculum, guidance, 
and teacher education are all different 
facets of the task to be accomplished 
and must be worked on as parts of a 
whole rather than as separate tasks. 

All those affected by changes in the 
curriculum, including teachers, par- 
ents, and children, should participate 
in setting up the purposes and deter- 
mining the changes to be made. 


ESSENTIAL FIRST STEPS IN 
DEVELOPING THE STUDY 


Since it is the purpose of the Insti- 
tute to work with schools in the de- 
velopment of a long-term program of 
continuous curriculum study and re- 
vision, considerable time has _ been 
spent in each school system in explor- 
ing the total situation by working 
with the curriculum supervisors in the 
central office, getting acquainted with 
the curriculum committees and other 
curriculum organizations, and examin- 
ing the program and the ways of work- 
ing. Because the study was directly 
concerned with actual classroom situa- 
tions, it was necessary for each school 
system to designate particular schools 
in which the work would be carried 
on. In these schools, time was spent 
getting to know teachers, gaining an 
understanding of what they were do- 
ing and what they would like to do, 
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learning what their relationship was 
with central curriculum committees, 
what kinds of vested interest groups 
existed, and the basic reasons for these 
vested interests. 

The purpose of this exploration was 
to become thoroughly acquainted with 
all factors which might affect the de- 
velopment of the program and to estab- 
lish a working basis with teachers in 
which the research to be undertaken 
would be a joint enterprise rather than 
something imposed by the Institute 
staff. The length of time needed for 
developing this working relationship 
varied from situation to situation. 


THE PROBLEM EMERGES 


A common procedure used by the 
consultants was that of holding small 
group meetings in which the purpose 
was to give teachers an opportunity to 
raise questions and problems of con- 
cern to them. The following are rep- 
resentative. 


What do you do with the pupils who 
have finished their work and have noth- 
ing to do? 

Can you tell us what to do about re- 
ports? The children are so tired of them. 

Planning was easy with the seventh 
grade, but the eighth grade children are 
different, even if they are the same peo- 


ple. 


As this process continued, a pat- 
tern of concerns became apparent in 
each school situation. From this pat- 
tern the particular school problem was 
defined. In each case, the identifica- 
tion of problems and the development 
of the program have been a coopera- 


tive endeavor on the part of the school 
and the Institute staff. 

In Kansas City a major concern 
was how to provide a wider range of 
learning experiences in the eighth 
grade. At Leland Junior High School 
in Montgomery County, Maryland, it 
was how to use the needs and interests 
of boys and girls to determine what 
should be done in the individual class- 
room. In Springfield, Missouri, it was 
how to bring teachers from a wide 
variety of subject fields into the pro- 
gram. At Grant Junior High School 
in Denver it was, “What are the facts 
about the needs and interests of our 
particular students?” 


KEEPING THE RECORDS 


Data of various kinds have been 
gathered in a variety of ways. 

In studying children, use has been 
made of the Ohio State Wishing Well 
test, the California Personality Test, 
and the Mooney Problem Check List. 
The Springfield Interest Finder and 
several sociogrammatic techniques 
have also been used. (See those listed 
in “Ways of Studying Children,” page 
324). In addition, there has been 
planned observation of students with 
simply devised observation records de- 
signed by teachers for gaining specific 
information, such as skill in the use of 
discussion techniques, or emotional 
reactions of students in various situa- 
tions. 

A careful record is kept of all plan- 
ning sessions and of all plans. These 
are used as a basis for evaluation and as 
a record of the growth of teachers 
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themselves. The following comment is 
illustrative of recognition of growth: 
“IT wish we could take that statement 
out of the record of our January 
meeting! We thought we knew every- 
thing, and now we realize that we are 
just beginning.” 

The consultants keep detailed rec- 
ords of plans made, progress achieved, 
comments of teachers, and changes in 
the thinking and attitudes of teachers 
from one visit to the next. The types 
of records kept are revised contin- 
uously by the teachers and consultants 
together as they find ways of making 
the picture more complete. 

Practical suggestions are frequently 
worked out by the consultant in an- 
swer to requests of teachers. These 
suggestions are criticized and modified 
in practice by the teachers who asked 
for them and then are tried out in 
other schools to test their general 
value. 

Evaluation has been an integral part 
of the study. It might well be claimed 
that the chief function of the consul- 
tant has been to hold evaluation ses- 
sions with teachers through which 
next steps in the program have been 
planned. 

Although the approaches have 
varied, certain common elements have 
appeared in every program. These are 
listed below: 

The use of a wider range of learn- 
ing experiences to meet the needs of 
the change in the school population. 

Change in curriculum content to 
provide for the emotional as well as 
the intellectual development of young 


people. 


Redirection of the content of the 
required curriculum to include greater 
emphasis on consideration of modern 
problems. 

A combination of subject fields: (1) 
to provide better opportunity for 
teachers to know their students; (2) 
to give more opportunity for devel- 
oping an understanding of essential re- 
lationships between different subject 
fields; (3) to give better opportunity 
for use of the problem-solving type of 
curriculum organization. 

The use of teacher-pupil planning 
in the classroom to develop both skill 
and habit in use of democratic tech- 
niques. 

The scheduling of students with one 
teacher for one third to one half of 
the school day, to provide a better op- 
portunity for classroom guidance. 

Further study and experimentation 
are needed in each of the schools on 
the problems which have so far been 
defined and on other problems in the 
field of general education which these 
schools have not yet begun to explore. 
Typical of the problems arising which 
stand in need of further experimenta- 
tion are: 

How should the work of the special 
teacher be related to the work in gen- 
eral education? 

How can community experiences be 
more effectively utilized as a part of 
the general education program? 

How can teachers be given adequate 
time to plan together for a continuous 
study of curriculum? 

How can the work in individual 
schools be spread to other schools? 

How can leadership be developed to 
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provide adequate assistance in the local 
school situation? 


School-Community 
Cooperation 


Institute study of school-community 
cooperation has been designed to 
achieve the following kinds of objec- 
tives: 

1. To effect some actual improve- 
ments in the school and community— 
a summer recreation program, better 
playground equipment for the schools 
or for the neighborhood, backyard 
playgrounds, better water supply for 
the school and community, better roads 
to make rural school consolidation 
practicable, and so forth. The specific 
goals for these improvements must be 
formulated by those concerned in the 
local situation. The improvement 
within the school itself takes place in 
terms of community goals determined 
by community action. 

2. To effect improvements in the 
school in terms of goals of community 
action and in terms of tested curricu- 
lum practice. As children are accepted 
as partners in efforts to effect com- 
munity improvements, the following 
types of curriculum opportunities de- 
velop: 

Opportunities are opened up for 
purposeful study and direct experience 
in community participation. 

Skills in personal and group prob- 
lem solving are given a realistic situa- 
tion in which to develop. 

An understanding of community or- 
ganization and of the obligations and 
privileges of community participation 
is made possible. 


More of the experiences of an indi- 
vidual child can be coordinated as the 
lines between in-school and out-of- 
school experience become less rigid. 

The so-called “fundamental skills” 
can be given a more functional basis. 

3. To gain evaluated experience 
concerning ways in which community 
improvement can take place and con- 
cerning the role of the school in this 
community improvement by gathering 
evidence on such questions as: 

What kinds of problems bring the 
school and the community together? 

How does the role of leadership de- 
velop in the various groups? 

How does a small, compact com- 
munity unit maintain relationships with 
the larger community of which it is a 
part? 

What is the role of children in such 
a cooperative enterprise? 

How can the goals of community 
improvement be used in improving the 
school curriculum? 


PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


In Tinnicum Township, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, the community 
project was begun in the classroom of 
a one-room rural school. In 1945, the 
rural teachers received copies of the 
“Charter of Education for Rural Chil- 
dren” from the county supervisor with 
the suggestion that it be used in the 
observance of American Education 
Week. One of the teachers led in 
planning a program for a meeting in 
which five schools took part. The chil- 
dren presented what they had learned 
through a community study unit, tell- 
ing why they thought their school was 
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a good school and suggesting what 
could be done to make it still better. 
Parents were then asked to discuss im- 
provements that they would like to 
make. Difficulties of transportation to 
schools, lack of sanitary water sup- 
ply, and need for recreational facilities 
were recognized by the parents as ur- 
gent problems. This meeting led to 
the formation of a Township Improve- 
ment Association which works con- 
tinuously on the problem of improv- 
ing the school and community. 

Another Associated School which 
has worked intensively on improving 
school-community cooperation is Gulf 
School in Springfield, Missouri. A 
more detailed description of Institute 
work in Gulf School will indicate de- 
sirable methods of working in this kind 
of experimentation. 


COMMUNITY DEFINITION 
OF PROBLEMS 


In the spring of 1946, the principal 
and teachers at Gulf School began 
work on a program to develop closer 
school-community cooperation. In Oc- 
tober, 1946, four members of the In- 
stitute staff met with the teachers and 
a committee of parents to discuss the 
problem of what improvements were 
needed in the Gulf neighborhood and 
how the school and the neighborhood 
might work to achieve them. A great 
number of needed improvements, 
from zoning and paving to establish- 
ing an exchange of flower seeds, were 
considered. Each was examined in 
terms of the probable range of neigh- 
borhood interest in it, of the impor- 
tance of the need from a long-range 


point of view, of the “realism” of do- 
ing something about it now, and of pos- 
sible ways in which the school-com- 
munity might cooperate to meet the 
need. 

At a later meeting of teachers and 
parents the need for wholesome rec- 
reation for children and adults emerged 
as a beginning point for the experi- 
mentation. The area possessed no 
parks, no public playground, and very 
little crganized commercial recreation. 
The group literally seized on the idea 
of developing a community recreation 
center in the school and of building 
playground equipment at the school. 
The idea developed into plans for a 
regular recreation night on which the 
school would be open to the commun- 
ity, offering a variety of handicraft 
Opportunities to attract whole fami- 
lies to the school to work and play to- 
gether. Within three weeks after the 
survey meeting—three weeks filled 
with planning by teachers and parents 
—the first recreation night was under 
way. The response was enthusiastic. 
Many parents and other adults who 
had not worked closely with the school 
before were present on this occasion. 


EVALUATION AN INTEGRAL 
PART OF EXPERIMENT 


After this first recreation night, the 
Institute consultant again met with 
teachers to evaluate progress and de- 
fine next steps. Consideration was given 
to: (1) the burden of work which fell 
to teachers, (2) the lack of activity 
for small children, (3) the need for a 
wider range of activities, (4) possible 
reasons for trouble spots, (5) ways of 
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working which had proved effective 
or ineffective, (6) particularly success- 
ful activities, (7) eagerness of both 
parents and children, (8) new contacts 
with parents, and (9) the relation of 
this community program to classroom 
activities. 


NEW PROBLEMS DEFINED 


From evaluations such as this first 
one, new problems were identified for 
intensive study and experimentation. 

Teachers were overloaded, but par- 
ents lacked the skills needed for teach- 
ing crafts or for caring for large groups 
of small children. Plans were, there- 
fore, developed for training parents 
to assume these responsibilities. 

Neither parents nor children liked 
the idea of closing the program for the 
summer. As a result, committees of 
parents, children, and teachers were 
organized to request the School Board 
and the Park Board for a summer pro- 
gram of recreation. These committes 
also urged that the new Gulf School 
building be designed as a community 
center in which recreation, handi- 
crafts, and study and discussion facili- 
ties for adults and children would 
be made available to all. Interest in 
joint planning for the new school- 
community center has greatly in- 
creased. 

Another problem which had to be 
faced as the program developed was 
the relationship of the new group to 
the existing PTA in the school. This 
organization’s program had been de- 
fined rigidly in terms of following 
the committee structure and the pro- 
gram recommendations of the national 


organization, with little attention being 
given to the needs of the immediate 
community. 

A third problem was isolated by a 
fifth grade. Through work on a health 
project, they became interested in fly 
control. In a district which is still 
semi-rural, fly control is badly needed. 
These children invited the county 
health officer to talk on ways in which 
this health measure could be promoted 
in the community. 


PARTICIPATION OF ALL 
CONCERNED 


Parents and teachers have considered 
two aspects of the program as of major 
importance. First, that parents and 
children do things together; and sec- 
ond, that children, as well as parents, 
take leadership. The development of 
the photography center is a good illus- 
tration of these principles in operation. 
The sixth grade worked on the prob- 
lem of improvement of the community 
and of the school grounds and decided 
to keep a record of the “before” and 
“after” situations in the community. 
They wanted to keep a photographic 
record, so they worked out in class a 
plan for learning how to take pictures, 
how to develop them, how to plan the 
record so that it would really tell some- 
thing about the program, and how to 
finance this record. When the chil- 
dren started work on developing films, 
many of the parents were also inter- 
ested. The result was that a photog- 
raphy center was added to the Friday 
night activities, with the sixth grade 
boys and girls taking responsibility 
for it. 
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COOPERATIVE PLANNING 
EMPHASIZED 


It became clear very early that ap- 
pointment to responsibility was often 
unsuccessful but that responsibilities 
shared by those who did the planning 
were successfully carried out. The 
principal anc teachers were thus led to 
give more concern to setting up ma- 
chinery for participation in planning. 
Committees of parents, junior and 
senior high school students, and chil- 
dren of various grade levels at Gulf 
were organized to plan for different 
activities. A committee of parents, chil- 
dren, and teachers evaluated each 
community night in retrospect to find 
ways of improving the recreation pro- 
gram. This committee developed and 
used questionnaires in evaluating ac- 
tivities and in getting suggestions for 
new developments. 


NATURE OF RECORDS KEPT 


The following types of records 
have been kept by parents, teachers, 
children, and consultants to give evi- 
dence of the development of the proj- 
ect and to provide data for analysis: 

1. Detailed minutes of all meetings. 

2. Anecdotal records which include 
(a) comments of parents and children, 
(b) evidences of unusual behavior, (c) 
observations of individual children in 
a wide range of situations. 

3. Detailed records of the same 
meeting kept by a consultant, a super- 
visor, and the school principal, and 
analyzed from their several points of 
view. 

4. Records of half or whole day ses- 


sions in which teachers, parents, and 
consultants have evaluated and ana- 
lyzed the project. 

5. Questionnaires for 
community reaction. 


recording 


TEACHER EVALUATION OF 
PROGRESS 


A review of the Gulf School fac- 
ulty’s evaluation of their first year’s 
work in school-community coopera- 
tion will show some ways in which 
attitudes have changed and concepts 
of jobs to be done have shifted in this 
community. 

The community has become ag- 
gressively concerned with problems of 
general community welfare. A bond 
issue this spring for increases in teach- 
ers’ salaries received a higher vote in 
this district than in any other district 
in the city, although: previously this 
community had voted against every 
proposal for civic improvement. 

Teachers have developed insight 
and skill in working with others— 
children and adults—in planning what 
to do and in evaluation of their prog- 
ress toward solving their problems. 

The principal, teachers, and children 
in the school live more easily together 
and are more relaxed as they go about 
their daily tasks. 

The school has had a wider contact 
with more kinds of people than during 
its previous history. 

The parents have become an integral 
part of the school life. As one teacher 
put it, “The difference is that we used 
to plan for parents, now we plan with 
them.” 

The function of the recreation night 
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needs to be enlarged to include study 
and discussion meetings and plans of 
action for other community improve- 
ments. 

Changes in the curriculum, due to 
community night, have tended so far 
to be sporadic. The school curriculum 
should be examined and modified to 
provide a program focused about life 
needs of the children and the com- 
munity. 

The community leaders, including 
the school personnel, need to examine 
continuously ways of keeping the pro- 
gram oriented to the needs of the com- 
munity, or it will die. 


ASSUMPTIONS OF THE STUDY 


The following assumptions are be- 
ing tested in this study. Evidence to 
date indicates that these assumptions 
are significant in a program of school- 
community cooperation. 

Efforts by the school to build com- 
munity-school cooperation into the 
educational program must be based on 
a careful diagnosis of community needs 
and community attitudes toward 
change and improvement, in which the 
community leaders, school personnel, 
social scientists, children, and parents 
must learn to cooperate. 

People must learn to employ a next- 
step approach toward the problem of 
extending school-community coopera- 
tion. They must learn to evaluate each 
step as it is taken in terms of what it 
means for the next job ahead. 

As school-community projects are 
undertaken, they should be seen and 
evaluated as parts of the regular pro- 
gram of the school, not as something 


occasional or tacked on to the curri- 
culum. 

School people must learn new wa 
of working with groups of adult lay- 
men. Adults must learn to work with 
children, by democratic methods of 
group work. 

The curriculum must be reevaluated 
continually in terms of new learning 
opportunities which school-commun- 
ity projects provide. 


Ways of Working and 
Curriculum Development 


TuroucHout — educational _ history 
more attention has been given to pro- 
posing changes that should be made in 
the school curriculum than to studying 
how best to achieve the suggested 
changes. Abstract curriculum theory 
is so far ahead of existing realities in 
schools that it seems high time to focus 
directly on curriculum development as 
such and to learn more than is now 
known about how curriculum change 
may be accomplished. 

One of the ways in which the Insti- 
tute staff has attacked the problem of 
reducing the gap between theory and 
practice has been through its “Study 
of the Relation of Ways of Working 
to Curriculum Development.” In 
undertaking this study it has been rec- 
ognized that the process of curriculum 
development is a complex one with 
many interrelated aspects. The process 
involves deciding what changes to 
make, how to bring them about, test- 
ing solutions in action, and making 
judgments as to the effectiveness of the 
measures taken. 
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PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


The purposes of this investigation 
are to observe how curriculum im- 
provement takes place, to explore the 
scope of the area, to discover what 
problems it involves, to test means of 
studying these problems, and to fol- 
low certain leads which seem to be 
of critical importance. It is hoped that 
the results of this study may give 
added understanding concerning why 
curriculum change varies in relation 
to certain conditions in local school 
systems. In other words, results of this 
study should indicate the relation of 
methods of working—organization for 
curriculum improvement, operation of 
programs, personal relations and _re- 
lated factors—to curriculum develop- 
ment. They should indicate that when 
certain methods are employed there are 
related results in the learning situa- 
tion for teachers and for pupils in 
school. Although the factors within a 
learning situation are intimately inter- 
related, there is some indication that it 
is possible to isolate certain “critical” 
factors and identify their relationship, 
as well as to indicate general proce- 
dures in relation to general results. 

A basic assumption of this study is 
that the teacher is the key person in 
any program for curriculum deve elop- 

ment. No matter what may be the 
over-all structure designed to improve 
the curriculum, the curriculum hap- 
pens in the classroom. What happens 
is largely determined by the teacher. 

There is evidence that a relationship 
exists between the way an individual 
feels about his work and the quality of 


his work. From various sources there 
is proof of this relationship for chil- 
dren in classrooms, for workers in 
business and industry, and for soldiers 
in the army. It seems fairly obvious 
that a similar relationship exists be- 
tween the way teachers feel about their 
work and the kind of job they do—the 
quality of living they provide for chil- 
dren, and the nature of the curriculum. 
The evidence in this area however, is 
not clear. Moreover, there is so little 
evidence concerning what factors are 
related to general work satisfaction of 
teachers that, assuming the importance 
of the relationship, little is known 
about where or how to start to create 
more favorable conditions. 


APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM 


One means of study, then, has been 
to use a specially devised instrument 
called Teachers Reaction Inventory. 
This portion of the study attempts to 
discover how the teacher feels about 
his work and what specific factors are 
in relationship to the degree of his gen- 
eral work satisfaction. If an index of 
these relationships can be obtained it 
may be possible to discover which ones 
are profession-wide (common to all 
teachers) and which are peculiar to 
certain schools, to certain types of 
teaching situations, to various people 
in terms of such characteristics as age 
or sex. Most important, such an index 
would make it possible to locate critical 
factors and to try to do something 
about them. 

Recognizing the limitations of 
paper-and-pencil techniques, the use of 
the reaction inventory is viewed pri- 
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marily as a means to discovering leads 
for further investigation, through in- 
terview and observation. For example, 
the prevalence of items dealing with 
recognition among those indicated by 
teachers as of critical importance, 
points to a need for more information 
in this area. What do teachers mean 
by “recognition”? What recognition 
do they now receive? What type of 
recognition do they think would be 
desirable. For what? On what basis? 
From whom? 

The data are far from complete, 
but from results now available there is 
indication that “recognition” tends to 
carry implications for the need for 
appreciation and evaluation. As one 
teacher states, “Teaching can be a very 
lonely job. I go into my room and close 
the door and work by myself (with 
the children, of course). I'd like some- 
one to give me a word of praise now 
and then, or a word of criticism when 
it’s deserved.” Another says, “I work 
and work, but how do I know whether 
I’m going in the right direction?” Sug- 
gestions made by teachers for adequate 
provision of recognition could be 
achieved easily, and the steps they rec- 
ommend could be taken by any school: 
intervisitation by teachers; cooperative 
development of objectives and evalua- 
tive criteria; more intergroup projects 
crossing grade or subject lines and of- 
fering opportunity for joint planning 
by teachers; evaluation boards to re- 
view plans, projects underway, and 
results of specific activities with boys 
and girls undertaken by teachers. 

Sources of recognition mentioned 
by teachers as important include prin- 


cipals, fellow teachers, parents, mem- 
bers of central office staffs, pupils, and 
other community members. In the evi- 
dence available to date, the first two 
sources—principals and fellow teach- 
ers—far outrank all others. 

As indicated earlier, this study is 
not limited to use of pencil and paper 
techniques. Observation and interview 
are employed also. The method of 
study considered most appropriate is 
used in each aspect of the investiga- 
tion. For example, types of meetings 
for in-service education may be ob- 
served and described. On the other 
hand, the expressed philosophy of edu- 
cation must be discovered through the 
use of interview or check sheet, for 
example. Written records of group 
activity are examined when they are 
available. 

Two ways of working are being in- 
vestigated: (1) those of the central 
office, and (2) those within a school 
unit. Data are sought with regard to 
leadership, organization for curricu- 
lum dev elopment, quality of coopera- 
tive planning, communication, and hu- 
man relations. Answers are sought in 
various schools to such questions as: 
Are there few or many leaders in a 
situation? How do leaders react to one 
another (cooperatively or competi- 
tively)? What is the relation of teacher 
leaders to status leaders (administra- 
tors, supervisors, and so forth)? What 
is the attitude of a given leader toward 
the group (authoritarian, democratic, 
paternalistic)? Who calls meetings 
and determines agenda? What is the 
function of each group (policy-mak- 
ing), investigative, advisory, active? 
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What is the method of recording and 
reporting? What is the channel of ex- 
pression for any teacher? What is the 
relation of the curriculum develop- 
ment program of one school to the 
total school system? What are the op- 
portunities for participation in plan- 
ning? How far do groups go toward 
achieving consensus? How many in a 
group are rejected by leaders or fel- 
low members? What individual per- 
sonality clashes are there? 


If it is possible to identify and de- 
fine some of the factors which influ- 
ence curriculum development, to rec- 
ognize the relations of these factors to 
what happens in classrooms, and to 
learn some of the means for creating 
situations favorable to curriculum im- 
provement, it will undoubtedly be a 
major contribution to the knowledge 
of how curriculum change takes place, 
and how better living may be created 
for both children and teachers. 

















Shortage Areas in Current Curriculum 
Experimentation 


NOTHER group of Associated Schools and another staff might well have se- 
lected other shortage areas in the curriculum as more important for co- 
operative study. However, it is unlikely that anyone would question the im- 
portance of the areas chosen for exploration by the Institute. The unsatisfac- 
tory condition of both physical and mental health of the general population 
warrants the most serious effort by school people to redefine health concepts 
and to provide in the school program for better understandings and practices 
in the field of health. The Institute project on “Health” is an attempt in this 
direction. Social interdependence stressed in the introduction to this issue of 
Tue Recorp justifies high priority for the skills and understandings of demo- 
cratic group living among the basic skills and understandings to be developed 
through the school program. Current Institute projects on “Studying Group 
Behavior” and “Cooperative Planning in Education” are designed to advance 


cooperative study in this area. 


Health 


Pustic education has many reasons for 
being proud of the strides that have 
been made during the past three dec- 
ades in contributing to the improve- 
ment of health of school children. 
Daily experiences in the schools and 
observations in the community, how- 
ever, constantly reveal evidences of 
lack of well-being among men, women, 
and children. The high percentage of 
rejections for military service during 
the recent war for lack of physical fit- 
ness and because of personality dis- 
orders, and emotional disturbances is 
common knowledge. It is apparent that 
much more needs to be done to secure 
and insure health for all than has been 
done in the past. When the right to 


healthful living is not made universally 
available, one of our basic democratic 
commitments, belief in the worth and 
dignity of each individual, is seriously 
challenged. New knowledge concern- 
ing nutrition, control and care of dis- 
eases, child development, the factors 
of mental and emotional growth, and 
psychosomatic interrelations, challenge 
all people, and especially educators, to 
broaden their concepts of healthful 
living. 

Schools are challenged to explore a 
broader concept of health that will 
meet the needs of the whole develop- 
ing individual. Each school must under- 
stand the specific health needs and 
problems of the children within its 
immediate community, and must be 
aggressive in planning with the chil- 
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dren, their parents, and the community 
agencies for the solution of these prob- 
lems. How to bring about changes in 
the present curriculum so that every 
aspect of school life can assume its 
full share of responsibility toward pro- 
moting healthful living, and how to 
develop ways of working on the solu- 
tion of health problems that will enlist 
the interest and participation of all 
those directly concerned, are seen as 
areas that demand much exploration 


and study. 


PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 

Early in the work of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute, a number of 
the Associated Schools and the Insti- 
tute staff cooperatively identified 
health as a common concern for study. 
The cooperative health project has 
been developed and carried on by the 
Institute and its Associated Schools in 
order to determine, in a variety of 
school and community settings, how a 
more functional health program can be 
brought about. To identify the barriers 
and problems encountered by schools 
in their efforts to improve their pro- 
grams for healthful living, and to dis- 
cover clues in action situations to the 
resolution of some of these difficulties 
are major purposes of the study. Con- 
comitant purposes are to test, in a 
variety of situations, the usefulness of 
a number of instruments, techniques, 
devices, and ways of working in fur- 
thering an adequate health program; 
and to discover and report practices 
of promise in providing functional 
learning experiences for children and 
youth in healthful living. 


SCHOOLS INVOLVED 


The schools participating in the co- 
operative health project represent a 
variety of school and community situ- 
ations located in different regions of 
the United States. This variation af- 
fords an opportunity to experiment 
in large and small schools in large and 
medium-sized cities, and in rural areas, 
with upper, middle, and lower econo- 
mic groups, and within a variety of 
administrative setups. The Associated 
Schools involved in the study are: 
Kansas City (twelve elementary 
schools); Denver (city-wide health 
committee and Boulevard Elementary 
School); three rural schools in Macon 
County, Alabama, which are associated 
with Tuskegee Institute as student 
teaching centers; the elementary 
schools of Charlotte, North Carolina; 
the schools of Radford, Virginia; and 
the Springfield, Missouri, high school. 
Two staff members of the Institute 
have been concerned primarily with 
this project. 


COOPERATIVE DEFINITION OF 
THE PROBLEM 
The question, How can schools in- 
crease their effectiveness in educating 
for healthful living? was defined by the 
participating schools and the Institute 
staff as a problem of immediate con- 
cern, and one demanding much cooper- 
ative exploration, experimentation, and 
research. Specific concerns centered 
around the major problem which have 
been recognized by the participating 
schools and the staff include: 
1. What are some ways in which 
schools can become increasingly skill- 
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ful in helping to identify the health 

roblems and needs of children and 
youth and can aid in the solution of 
these problems? 

2. How can the participation of the 
children, parents, teachers, health 
specialists, school administrators, and 
community representatives be secured 
and coordinated in the solution of these 
problems? What are some of the 
barriers to this coordination and how 
can changes be made to remove the 
barriers? 

3. How can day-to-day living and 
ways of working in the schools be 
used to good advantage in educating 
for healthful living? 

4. How can classroom practice be 
altered to include more functional ex- 
periences and understandings pertain- 
ing to the health needs of the children 
and youth involved? 

5. How can teachers constantly use 
their new knowledge of children to 
develop curriculum changes that in- 
sure more healthful living for these 
children? 

6. What curriculum changes are 
needed and how can they be accom- 
plished so that each area of school life 
can make its unique contribution? 

7. How can the general organization 
and administration of the school facili- 
tate continuous growth in healthful 
living? 

8. What are some techniques where- 
by success in securing healthful living 
can be ‘identified? 


ORGANIZATION FOR STUDY 
Each Associated School, with the 
help of the Institute consultants, and 


the local participating personnel, iden- 
tified its own immediate prob!ems and 
developed beginning steps of experi- 
mentation in light of those problems. 
Varying plans of organization for 
study and for recording problems dis- 
covered, techniques used, curriculum 
changes made, and evidences of 
achievement or lack of it have been 
developed in each local situation. 

In Kansas City an experimental study 
of different approaches to effective 
health education was set up in twelve 
elementary schools. The twelve schools 
invited to participate included both 
large and small schools, schools in 
rural surroundings as well as in apart- 
ment house districts, schools in superior 
and substandard environments, Negro 
and white schools. A steering com- 
mittee composed of the principal and 
one teacher from each of the twelve 
schools was appointed to coordinate 
the study. The directors of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, the Division of Research and 
Curriculum and the Primary and Inter- 
mediate Divisions of Kansas City have 
been associated with the study from the 
beginning, have participated in the 
planning by the steering committee, 
and have aided individual schools in 
their work. The Institute consultants 
have worked with the directors, the 
steering committee, and the individual 
schools. 

A second illustration of local organi- 
zation for the study of health is found 
in the rural laboratory schools at 
Tuskegee Institute where a health 
committee has been organized to plan 
and coordinate the work. This group 
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initiated a community survey involv- 
ing the families in each of the three 
rural communities as a means of iden- 
tifying common problems and needs of 
children, and of seeing these problems 
in the home and community setting. 
New ways of solving the problems 
identified are being tried out in the 
school program. Institute staff mem- 
bers have worked with the committee 
and with the teachers of each of the 
schools. 

In Denver an advisory committee 
made up of representatives of the de- 
partments most directly concerned has 
served to stimulate and coordinate the 
study of health. A research committee 
has developed an intensive survey of 
health interests and needs of school 
children and youth. Special health 
committees at elementary, junior high, 
and senior high levels are explor- 
ing curriculum changes for bringing 
about a more functional program of 
health education. Boulevard Elemen- 
tary School has been selected to carry 
on intensive exploration and study at 
the elementary level. 

The cooperative health project has 
been expedited by the planning of the 
local participants among themselves, 
and by planning with the Institute 
consultants. Institute staff members 
have participated in workshops in local 
systems at which times the progress of 
the local health study has been con- 
sidered and plans for further work de- 
veloped. Institute workshops and con- 
ferences involving participation of 
representatives from the cooperating 
schools have been held to consider 
problems of major concern to all the 


schools. Although the setting, the age 
levels, socioeconomic level, resources, 
and approaches vary from center to 
center, several common problems and 
needs have been encountered by each 
of the participating schools in its ef- 
forts to develop a more functional 
health program. 


METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 


Schools are using a variety of tech- 
niques in identifying health problems 
and needs of children. Questionnaires 
and interviews have been used to iden- 
tify children’s health interests; com- 
munity surveys involving all of the 
families of the immediate school com- 
munity have been made to identify 
some common problems and needs of 
children; cooperation of doctor, nurse, 
child, parent, and teacher in the medi- 
cal examination has been arranged in 
some schools; other schools are trying 
the cooperative development of health 
cards and records for use by the class- 
room teacher, with the child, parent, 
and school nurse, as well as the teacher, 
involved in securing the information 
and maintaining records of progress. 
Sociograms, social distance scales, and 
various standard tests are used in se- 
curing information on the children. 
Studies of the habits of boys and girls 
in relation to nutrition, rest, and sleep- 
ing, and use of leisure time are being 
made by teachers as a means of identi- 
fying health needs and problems. Re- 
cords are being kept of curriculum 
changes under way to meet the needs 
discovered through these techniques. 

Teachers are exploring a variety of 
ways to increase their understanding 
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of children. These include observation 
of children in many situations, anec- 
dotal records, case studies, parent- 
teacher conferences, pupil-teacher con- 
ferences, home visitations, use of socio- 
grams, and study of child develop- 
ment by groups of teachers. Changes 
made in light of these understandings of 
children are being recorded. 

The development of community 
health councils, school health councils 
including children and parents; pro- 
vision for participation of each child, 
his parents, teacher, and school nurse 
in the development of health record 
cards for use by the teacher; arrange- 
ments whereby parents help in making 
school health inspections, take children 
to clinics 4nd immunization centers; 
participation of community agency 
representatives, parents, teachers, health 
personnel, and children in the develop- 
ment of plans for the correction of 
defects are among the ways being used 
to secure participation of all concerned 
in improving health. 

Surveys and analyses of health prob- 
lems encountered by children in the 
day-to-day living in the school are 
being used as one of the guides to the 
selection of classroom activities in 
health. Analyses of the whole school 
day are being made in an effort to dis- 
cover ways in which children can have 
a share in maintaining healthful living 
in the school unit. Increased participa- 
tion by children in the operation 
of the lunchroom, in care of the build- 
ing, in accident prevention, in provid- 
ing recreation, and in planning the edu- 
cational experiences of the school is 
resulting. 


Studying Group Behavior 
with Boys and Girls 


No one will deny the importance of 
human relations. Problems ranging 
from those of personal adjustment to 
international relations are created, or 
solved, by the nature and quality of 
the human relationships involved. 
The Institute, both the staff members 
and the representatives of Associated 
Schools, urged that a study in this area 
be undertaken, but the scope of the 
problem was so overwhelming that it 
was difficult to know where to begin. 


GETTING STARTED 


A group of participants and staff in 
the workshop at Teachers College in 
1946 drew up a proposal which incor- 
porated the following ideas: (1) that 
a pioneering group of a few teachers 
explore the area of human relations in 
education, discover the problems it in- 
volves, test means of studying these 
problems, and examine the implica- 
tions of these problems for the selec- 
tion of school experiences for boys and 
girls, for curriculum development; (2) 
that boys and girls and parents be 
asked to work with teachers as co- 
researchers, helping to define a more 
exact problem for study, suggesting 
procedures, and evaluating progress. 


DEFINITION OF PROBLEM 

The pioneering teachers discussed 
the proposal with boys and girls, par- 
ents, and one another. As they dis- 
cussed and worked, a problem began 
to be defined and clarified. The co- 
operation of pupils and parents in prob- 
lem definition was a significant factor 
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in the project, for each brought to 
the discussion concepts unforeseen by 
the original planners. Moreover, the 
process of investigation developed new 
insights and understandings which led 
to recognition of the scope of the area 
being investigated. 

The statement of the problem as it 
has evolved is used as the title of this 
report—studying group behavior with 
boys and girls. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PROBLEM 


As they studied, those engaged in 
the research on human relations be- 
came increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of the group in our society. 
Teachers have always known the 
power of group force. Teachers speak 
of “difficult” groups, or “nice” groups, 
yet there may be no greater number 
of “problem children” in one than in 
the other. What makes the difference? 
Why is it that on occasion a group is 
capable of unusual clarity of insight 
and is willing to give time and energy 
to the solution of a problem, but soon 
after reverts to immature, superficial 
reactions? It was to questions such as 
these that the research committee ad- 
dressed itself. Early in the investiga- 
tion, however, they realized that the 
problem of group behavior is far big- 
ger than a matter of the degree of an- 
noyance to which the group can sub- 
ject a teacher. A study of group dy- 
namics holds significance for grouping, 
for classroom . management and dis- 
cipline, for development of the indi- 
vidual in the group, for teaching and 
learning, for curriculum development, 
for group adjustment and democratic 


living. Its significance extends even into 
world cooperation. 


FINDING SUITABLE METHODS 
OF STUDY 

As the problem became more clearly 
defined, the need for various methods 
of study emerged. As each new aspect 
of the problem was identified, an at- 
tempt was made to find or invent tech- 
niques for studying it. 

Some aspects of the problem were 
approached in a systematic manner, 
with marshaling of data, interpretation 
and evaluation of findings. In many 
aspects, however, the vistas of research 
that opened were so vast that the re- 
searchers merely put down markers 
to indicate areas in need of further 
study, and pushed on to probe other 
areas. In a number of important areas, 
working hypotheses were formulated 
even though no substantiating evidence 
was available. 

Thus the range of methods was from 
the use of relatively precise instru- 
ments of measurement to broad analy- 
ses of problem areas. As one of the ob- 
jectives of the study was to explore 
the area, it seemed that this range of 
study methods and scope of procedure 
were legitimate. 


HYPOTHESES AND FINDINGS 


Because of the scope of the problem 
area, the findings are of three types: 
specific findings for specific situations; 
suggestions for areas of further study 
with means for investigating them; 
and generalizations which seem to hold 
for a wide range of situations. 

Of this last type is the report of the 
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interaction patterns of groups. It has 
been possible to identify and describe 
at least five such patterns: adult rule, 
pupil obedience; planless catch-as- 
catch-can procedure; teacher planning 
with individual pupils; adult directed 
group planning; and group self-man- 
agement through group planning. 

It was found possible to identify 
these patterns and the resultant group 
behavior with such accuracy that the 
group reaction was predictable in a 
large percentage of cases. 

It might seem that certain patterns 
should be more desirable than others 
as means to education in a democratic 
society, but it was found that most 
teachers use a range of patterns. In 
fact, teachers who might be described 
by most observers as most “democra- 
tic” tended to use the widest range of 
patterns. This led to a study of how 
teachers determine the appropriateness 
of patterns. 

It seems that the considerations 
which direct the choice of appropriate 
patterns are: (1) the goals, purposes, 
aims and values of the group, the 
teacher, the school, the community, 
and the society; (2) the security and 
other adjustment needs of the teacher 
and the group; (3) the group’s expec- 
tation with regard to source of con- 
trol; (4) the requirements for learn- 
ing (cognitive, such as in the three R’s, 
and social skills and understanding); 
and (5) the demands of the immediate 
situation, such as those created by 
emergencies or by deviates in the 
group. 

Judging the appropriateness of 
teacher action in these terms implies a 


thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of the group, its structure, com- 
position, interpersonal relations, skills, 
and habits of interaction. Thus a major 
aspect of this study was the explora- 
tion of means of achieving such knowl- 
edge and understanding. Many means 
were tested, including use of socio- 
metric techniques; projective tech- 
niques such as role playing and reac- 
tions to stories and pictures; standard- 
ized tests for measuring achievement, 
intelligence, and readiness; health ex- 
aminations; various forms of check 
sheets; interviews with parents and 
pupils, observation of the group by the 
teacher; and discussions with the group 
as it studied itself. Teacher observa- 
tions took many forms, all directed 
toward discovering group needs and 
group goals and the relation of group 
reaction to various group experiences. 
Group discussion centered on aspects 
of discovering and setting goals, plan- 
ning experience, and evaluating group 
interaction. 


INTERACTION OF CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS 


The significance of the interaction 
which took place among the various 
people involved in the study cannot 
be overestimated. Boys and girls, par- 
ents, teachers, consultants, and re- 
source people all played a part. Each 
group and individual brought a partic- 
ular competence and made a special 
contribution. 

To people interested in action re- 
search in community study, it might 
be pointed out that the people engaged 
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in this study of group behavior be- 
lieve it to be an application of such re- 
search techniques, with children as 
the principal participants. The prob- 
lem area evolved as the study pro- 
gressed, molded by the participants, 
and the researchers became a part of 
the research situation as it developed. 
For children, this was curriculum ex- 
perience; for parents, an experience in 
parent education and home-school co- 
operation; and for teachers, in-service 
education and curriculum develop- 
ment. For all, it was an adventure into 
the unknown, undertaken with the 
realization that it could be successful 
only if there was cooperative effort, 
and that results were to be achieved 
only as hunches and suggestions of the 
group were tried out and evaluated by 
the group. 


EVALUATION 


In a narrow sense of the word, eval- 
uation of the investigation has been 
made in terms of reactions of teachers, 
parents, and pupils and in terms of the 
effectiveness of changed practice in 
meeting goals set by the people in- 
volved. 

In a broad sense, however, the final 
evaluation of this study cannot be made 
until its usefulness to other educators 
is established. If the work of these 
parents, pupils, teachers, and consult- 
ants encourages others to reassess the 
importance of the problem area, to 
undertake similar studies, or to follow 
up the many items of unfinished busi- 
ness which have been left as questions 
to be answered, the major purpose will 
have been achieved. 
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Cooperative Planning 
in Education 


IN setting up its study of cooperative 
planning in education, the Institute has 
assumed that the value of such pro- 
cedure has been well established 
through research in social and educa- 
tional psychology. Differences in mo- 
tivation as well as in the way people 
carry out plans they have helped to 
develop have been noted as results of 
group planning. The value of learn- 
ing a process that comes into frequent 
use in a democracy is admitted by 
most educators. Therefore, while the 
present study has already demonstrated 
that teachers find pupils profiting 
greatly from cooperative ways of 
working, the major purpose of the In- 
stitute in this area of concern has not 
been to conduct controlled experi- 
ments to prove the relative worth of 
two methods of dealing with pupils— 
cooperative learning procedures, and 
teacher domination of a group. Rather, 
the Institute (the staff and the Asso- 
ciated Schools) believed there was 
need for more understanding and skill 
in relation to the details of the process 
of group planning. 


SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


Examples of questions the study at- 
tempts to answer are: 

1. What are appropriate occasions 
for cooperative planning and what is 
the relation of individual and small- 
group planning to planning in the 
larger group? 

2. What degree and quality of par- 
ticipation can be expected from group 
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members of different levels of maturity 
and intelligence and with different 
backgrounds of experience? How can 
high-level participation in terms of in- 
dividual differences be encouraged? 

3. What is the proper role of the 
teacher as a mature member of the 
group, and what are trouble points 
teachers encounter in playing their 
role? 

4. What differences, if any, are 
there in the ways very young children 
and older pupils must be helped to 
have satisfactory experiences with 
group procedures? 

5. How is leadership developed 
among pupils? 

6. What are the best uses of records 
in the planning process? 

7. What are useful ways of eval- 
uating the effectiveness of experience 
in cooperative planning? 

With the help of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, the staff committee tak- 
ing special responsibility for this study 
hopes to be able to suggest possible an- 
swers to these problems faced by typi- 
cal teachers who have been attempting 
for long or short periods of time to help 
their pupils learn through cooperative 
planning. The committee hopes to be 
able to present the findings of the large 
group involved in the study in a way 
which will be of great practical help 
to the classroom teacher. In fact, dis- 
covering how to help teachers and 
other professional educators increase 
their ability to assist a new generation 
in learning cooperative planning is no 


small part of the study. 


The Institute realizes that much 
good work has already been done in 


the field of group dynamics. The pres- 
ent study aims to contribute to a more 
thorough understanding of the pro- 
cesses of group planning. 

For purposes of the study, coopera- 
tive planning is defined as a complete 
process of group purposing-planning- 
acting-evaluating in which the phases 
are interrelated, interchangeable, and 
often concurrent. The study has been 
limited largely to various situations in 
which pupils are participating in 
planning: with one another, with 
teachers, with parents and others—in 
the classroom and in other school- 
community situations—under _ pupil 
leadership and under adult leadership. 


WORK IN THE ASSOCIATED 
SCHOOLS 


In four of the school systems asso- 
ciated with the Institute—Kansas City, 
Montgomery County, Maryland, Bat- 
tle Creek, and New York City—cer- 
tain teachers are working with the In- 
stitute in making this study of coopera- 
tive planning. 

In Kansas City about twenty-five 
educators were chosen from a group 
of volunteers to serve as a steering 
committe on cooperative planning. 
This group has worked in two ways. 
Meetings of the group have been used 
as a laboratory situation in which to 
discuss and improve upon the coopera- 
tive techniques the group itself was 
using. In addition, each member has 
carried out in his own situation a 
special project involving cooperative 
planning. The projects have included 
teacher-pupil planning in the class- 
room and in all-school activities, teach- 
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er-pupil-parent planning, and some 
teacher-principal planning. In the sum- 
mer of 1946 this group published a 
mimeographed booklet, “Cooperative 
Planning—the Key to Curriculum De- 
velopment,” containing analyzed rec- 
ords of their experiences. During the 
past school year the Kansas City group 
cooperated with the Institute statt in 
the production of a film, Learning 
Through Cooperative Planning.’ This 
group is now in its fourth year of work. 

Montgomery County, Maryland, 
Schools have long had an interest in 
cooperative planning. Their work in 
connection with the Institute has cen- 
tered in four schools: the social studies- 
English teachers in one junior high 
school, the entire staff in two elemen- 
tary schools, and the principal and two 
teachers in a third elementary school. 

In one of the elementary schools 
the teachers have tried to find out how 
much they could learn from observing 
their groups while under pupil leader- 
ship. In another school, there has been 
interest in encouraging circular dis- 
cussion (pupil-to-pupil), as distin- 
guished from the pattern of a teach- 
er’s comment or question before and 
after each pupil’s contribution. One 
teacher has been making a special 
point of trying to improve a weekly 
group evaluation period. 

In Battle Creek there is a study 
group on cooperative planning that 
has been in operation for only a year. 
There, however, as in the other cen- 
ters, individual teachers have had much 


more than the year’s experience with 

1 Available through rent or purchase from 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
Guide to accompany. 


pupil-teacher planning and have been 
generous in sharing their accumulated 
wisdom. One Battle Creek teacher has 
been successful in encouraging indi- 
vidual planning as an adjunct to group 
planning. The children have kept in. 
dividual plan books, and plans needed 
have shown steady improvement. An- 
other teacher has sought to help very 
young children develop independence 
in planning and to learn to plan for 
some time ahead. 

In a junior high school in New York 
City one group of teachers has under- 
taken to learn how democratic pro- 
cedures are taught. 

Procedures used have been for a 
consultant from the Institute staff to 
plan with each local group the form 
its study would take, the kinds of rec- 
ords to be kept, and the type of help 


the consultant would offer. In addi- 


tion to group discussions for purposes | 


of planning and evaluating, the con- 
sultant has made a number of observa- 
tions of teacher-pupil planning ses- 
sions, keeping a running record of the 
discussion. In some cases the school 
principal, the supervisor, a fellow 
teacher, or the teacher himself has fur- 
nished similar running records. Many 
of these have been analyzed by the 
consultant and used as the basis of in- 
dividual and group conferences. The 
consultant frequently has held a short 
conference with the teacher directly 
after an observation. 

Teachers in the study also have vol- 
untarily submitted descriptions of 
projects carried out with their pupils 
where a great deal of group planning 
was involved. 
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i Cooperative Research in Curriculum 
" Development 


n- HE Institute organization, designed to promote cooperation between a 

T university center and various Associated Schools in curriculum research, 
ce is experimental in character. There has been a concern, during the first years 
ot of operation, with continuous study and evaluation of the ways of working, 

both as a staff and in relationships with cooperating schools. There has been 
rk an effort in such studies, first of all, to improve the program in process and 
sr to lay a basis for intelligent planning of the Institute program after its first 
- _ five years of exploration. There has been an increasing awareness that certain 

of the evaluated results of this self-study should be made available to a wider 
2 public as of possible benefit to other research centers—in universities and 
to colleges, in state departments of education, in public school systems—in eval- 
‘m ._‘ uating and reconstructing their programs of field relations. To this end, a gen- 


.c- eral report is planned as “The Methodology of Cooperative Research in Cur- : 
Ip riculum Development.” 

di- 

se The Methodology of Co- involved in cooperative research ef- 


forts. Direct attention in these proj- 
ects, however, is, for the most part, 
focused on the content problems 
which have been defined and for which 
trial solutions are being formulated and 
tested. The study of “The Methodo- 
logy of Cooperative Research” then is 
an attempt to focus directly upon the 
problems of methodology involved in 
each and all of the Institute field proj- 
ects, to relate the experience of various 


n- operative Research 


‘a Tue attempt of the Institute to con- 
ts duct cooperative curriculum research 
he in field centers, involving in the pro- 
0! ~—s cess consultants, teachers, administra- 
WwW tors, and, to a certain extent, children, 
t- parents and other lay adults, presents 
ny certain novel problems of research 
he methodology. These problems are be- 
n- ing faced in specific settings by those 
he responsible for each field project. 


tt And somewhat various answers to  Jmstitute projects to the clarification 
ly these problems are being tried out in of these problems, and to draw upon 

connection with the different studies. Institute and other related experience 
I- = All projects of the Institute, therefore, in projecting tentative generalizations 
of involve experience appropriate to the concerning the principles of method- 
ils clarification and at least partial solu- ology in effective cooperative action 
ng tion of the methodological problems __ research. 
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CRUCIAL PROBLEMS TO BE 
CLARIFIED 


Among the most crucial problems 
encountered in formulating a meth- 
odology of cooperative research di- 
rected toward curriculum change and 
improvement are the following: 

1. How to sensitize groups con- 
cerned—teachers, parents, supervisors, 
central office personnel—to the need 
for curriculum change. It is apparent 
that cooperative curriculum experi- 
mentation involves deliberate attempts 
to make changes in the curriculum and 
to evaluate the results of such change. 
It seems equally obvious that, prior to 
such experimentation, those involved 
must be sensitized to the need for cer- 
tain changes and must come to feel 
that such changes are both possible 
and desirable. But we have no well- 
established principles of method to 
guide us in such efforts. Should we, 
for example, use demonstrations of al- 
ternative practice? If so, what kinds 
and under what conditions? Should 
we use shock techniques, bandwagon 
techniques, survey techniques? If so, 
under what conditions and with what 
kinds of follow-up? 

2. How to involve teachers, super- 
visors, children, parents—individuals 
and groups—in diagnosing their 
school-community situation in order to 
locate important and realistic prob- 
lems for cooperative study. What 
problems are uncovered when using 
child study, community survey, and 
observation techniques in carrying on 
such cooperative diagnosis? What are 
desirable relations between “outside” 


and “inside” researchers in such re- 
connaissance? 

3- How to decide cooperatively 
upon a problem to be studied, how to 
involve others as needed in makin 
the study, how to plan the trial solu- 
tion (hypothesis) to be tested in try- 
ing to solve the problem, how to get 
a realistic and step-wise plan for try- 
ing out a solution with appropriate 
evaluation and replanning at each step. 

4. How to evaluate and assess co- 
operatively the progress of the plan 
while it is in the making and after cer- 
tain significant steps have been taken. 
This almost certainly involves the use 
of appropriate measuring instruments, 
the observation of personal and group 
behavior, the use of interviews and 
questionnaires, the keeping of appro- 
priate records, and the cooperative 
pooling and discussion of data col- 
lected. The education of teachers and 
others in such methods and techniques 
of evaluation seems to be an important 
and difficult aspect of any cooperative 
research effort. 

5. How to generalize and publish 
cooperatively the results of experimen- 
tation. Effective spread of the results 
of experimentation requires attention 
to this problem. This involves not 
alone the problems of publication in 
printed form, but also use of motion 
pictures and other media of communi- 
cation in telling the story and results 
of experimentation to a wider au- 
dience. It involves problems of oral 
and written reporting from one school 
to other schools in the same school 
system. It may involve establishing 
consultant services within a_ school 
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system. It is related also to the pro- 
cesses of intercommunication between 
Institute schools through workshops, 
conferences, and newsletters. Such ef- 
forts need to be studied to find which 
are effective in accomplishing certain 
purposes under certain conditions. The 
question of what results can best be 
generalized from an experimental sit- 
uation to another situation—ways of 
working, methods of research and or- 
ganization, and actual program plans 
—will find an answer only as efforts 
to spread experimental results are 
studied and evaluated. 

6. How to attain and maintain con- 
tinuity of experimentation in local 
school-community situations without 
direct consultant help from the out- 
side. This is a problem faced in every 
field study between consultant visits. 
It is also a maintenance problem for 
every cooperating Institute school 
after Institute consultant help is with- 
drawn or reduced. 


No final answers to any of these 
problems are, of course, available from 
Institute experience to date. Analysis 
of experience, supplemented by study 
of the reported experience of similar 
cooperative efforts, does contribute to 
a clarification of the problems and will 
support certain tentative generaliza- 
tions concerning their solution. 

The methodology of cooperative 
curriculum research will gain opera- 
tional meaning as the roles of the var- 
ious partners in the cooperation— 
consultants, teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, as well as pupils, parents 
and other lay adults—are made clear. 


The general report of Institute learn- 
ing in this area will try to show the 
various roles in interrelationship with 
special attention to the role of the 
teacher in cooperative research. 


METHODS USED IN THIS STUDY 


Numerous methods have been and 
are being employed in carrying on this 
study. 

1. Periodic discussion and study by 
the Institute staff of problems of meth- 
odology encountered in developing 
various projects in school situations. 

2. Discussion by representatives of 
Associated Schools and the Institute 
staff in a series of conferences from 
the fall of 1946 through the fall of 
1947. 

3. Extended joint conferences by 
the Institute staff with the staffs of 
two other agencies conducting coop- 
erative research on common problems 
of methodology. 

4. Study of the small but growing 
literature of action research methodol- 
ogy inside and outside education, in- 
cluding developments in government, 
industry, and community organiza- 
tion. 

5. Cooperative evaluation, in field 
centers, of Institute experience in var- 
ious projects as this experience relates 
to methodological problems such as 
those outlined above. 


POSSIBLE OUTCOMES OF THIS 
STUDY 
Universities, teachers colleges, and 
state departments of education, among 
other agencies, are increasingly inter- 
ested in extending their programs of 
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field service to schools and school sys- 
tems. These agencies are more and 
more concerned with combining their 
programs of field service with pro- 
grams of action research. Many school 
systems, on the other hand, are look- 
ing for sources of “outside” consultant 
help in defining and solving their edu- 
cational problems experimentally. The 
formulation of the Institute’s consid- 
ered and evaluated experience in a re- 
port of tentative generalizations con- 
cerning the methodology of coopera- 
tive research may be of some value to 
school systems and research and serv- 
ice agencies in working out and im- 
proving patterns of cooperative rela- 
tionship. 

One additional emphasis concerning 
the methodology implicit in the pat- 
tern of cooperative research should be 
made explicit. The primary laboratory 
for our study of the methodology of 
cooperative research has been the var- 
ious projects which the Institute has 
currently undertaken. The Institute 
has come to realize that a principal 
basis of unity in the diversity of these 
projects is an emerging common 
methodology oriented toward the ex- 
perimental improvement of the cur- 
riculum of the American schools. A 


common methodological outlook, 
which unites concern for fact with an 
operational loyalty to democratic 
values, seems to be required in order 
to see diverse approaches, appropriate 
to the diversity of local situations, in 
terms of their meaning for over-all 
curriculum development. Some of the 
Institute projects are primarily de- 
scriptive studies of what is; others 
point more directly to a study of what 
should be, in the sense of what con- 
stitutes improvement in the curricu- 
lum and of how such improvement can 
be achieved. Both are important and 
necessary. The Institute has come to 
believe that an adequate methodology 
must achieve a way of relating descrip- 
tive and normative study, fact and 
value, in processes of program recon- 
struction. 

It is hoped that this study of meth- 
odology will suggest ways in which 
research agencies, schools, and com- 
munities, can unite their efforts in 
achieving, through cooperative re- 
search, a school program which is at 
once better informed and more nearly 
adequate than the present one to the 
pressing problems of personal and so- 
cial reconstruction that confront all 
people today. 
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A Forward Look 


As was indicated in the previous 
sections, work on many of the Insti- 
tute studies is yet to be completed. 
This will be the major task of the 
present academic year and, in a few 
cases, of 1948-49. One or more pub- 
lications dealing with each of the major 
studies is contemplated. From the be- 
ginning, plans were made for the dis- 
semination of results from the various 
Institute activities. In harmony with 
the purpose of the Institute, to con- 
duct curriculum research and thus con- 
tribute to educational improvement, 
every effort will be made to make find- 
ings easily available. Two general 
studies, mentioned earlier, have been 
published and others are in prepara- 
tion. Articles have appeared in edu- 
cational periodicals and others will be 
released in the near future.’ Multilithed 
pamphlets have been used to report 
specific aspects of larger studies, and 
are available at the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity.” 

In addition to the various types of 


Ruth Cunningham and Associates, “Getting 
the Group Habit.” Educational Leadership, 
Vol. 4 (March, 1947), pp. 380-85. 

Gordon N. Mackenzie, “The Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation.” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 47 (April, 1946), 
PP. 438-45. 

“Teachers College Proposes a New Plan of 
School Experimentation.” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 47 (May, 1946), pp. 521-23. 

2A Guide to Study and Experimentation in 
Cooperative Planning in Education, 1947, 37 
pp. (Multigraphed) 
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printed reports, films are in prepara- 
tion as an outgrowth of three of the 
Institute studies. One of these films, 
Learning Through Cooperative Plan- 
ning, with an accompanying guide, 
has been released.* These films are in- 
tended for use by teachers in prepara- 
tion or in-service activities. 


PLANNING FUTURE PROGRAMS 

The 1948-49 school year is regarded 
as a period for planning future activi- 
ties. Commitments to Associated 
Schools and staff members have been 
such that it is possible to replan and 
reorganize rather completely. Original 
arrangements for the Institute were 
made on the assumption that if a re- 
search program of the type contem- 
plated was to have vitality and be sen- 
sitive to emerging needs and condi- 
tions, provision should be made for 
periodic review of activities and for 
flexibility of staff and other arrange- 
ments. Representing, as the Institute 
does, an adventure into new patterns 
of research activities, it has had much 
to discover and learn relative to the 
underlying theory and operational ar- 
rangements. The next year, then, will 
be devoted to study of past activities, 





How to Construct a Sociogram, 1947, 37 pp- 
(Multigraphed) 

The Teacher's Role in Pupil-Teacher Plan- 
ning, 1947, 27 pp. (Multigraphed) 

3 May be rented or purchased from the Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College. 
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consolidation of experience, and the 
projection of new program plans. 

During the coming year, a limited 
number of conferences will be held in 
various localities to consider published 
reports as well as various aspects of the 
Institute program. It is hoped that this 
may provide valuable types of infor- 
mation which will be useful in shaping 
future plans. These conferences will 
also serve to explore certain leads for 
further research activities which are 
emerging from the present work. It al- 
ready appears that certain areas of 
study now under way will provide fo- 
cal points for future research. 

The staff will review the program 


of the past five years, summarizing 
and drawing together the experience 
of that period, exploring new areas of 
work, projecting new activities, and 
enlisting the staff and schools needed 
to carry on. This is being done with 
confidence in the values from associa- 
tion with representative elementary 
and secondary schools. While future 
efforts will undoubtedly vary some- 
what in detail from plans now being 
completed, these modifications will be 
in the interest of more effectively con- 
ducting research in cooperation with 
elementary and secondary schools— 
research which will be of maximum 
value to public education generally. 
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Departmental Notes 











Institute of Psychological 
Research 


CoNnTINUING chairman of the statistical 
techniques division of the New York chap- 
ter, American Statistical Association, is Pro- 
fessor Irving Lorge. This division presents 
each month the newer statistical develop- 
ments and their application to psychologi- 
cal, educational, social, and economic data. 
Professor Lorge was also elected president 
of the Psychometric Society. 

Thanksgiving eve, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s program, “Class Dis- 
missed,” in the March of Science series, was 
based on research materials selected by 
Professor Lorge. He also addressed the 
Parents’ Association of the Rhodes School, 
New York City, December 12, on “Who 
Shall Go to College.” 

An important feature of the new, 1,400- 
page American College Dictionary pub- 
lished November 25 by Random House 
is the utilization of the Lorge-Thorndike 
Semantic Count, and the Thorndike-Lorge 
Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words, 
for the selection of entries and of defini- 
tions. Professor Lorge, on the editorial ad- 
visory committee of the Dictionary, de- 
scribes this new feature in the introduction. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


CaLuinc the attainment of economic stabil- 
ity and the application of the principle of 
equality in relationships between races and 


nations the two great problems facing the 
world, Professor George S. Counts deliv- 
ered the final lecture December 9 in a 
series on current political, economic, and 
cultural problems, sponsored by the Spring- 
field (Mass.) College. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


GUIDANCE 


Proressor Ruth Strang addressed several 
groups in Tennessee late in October. She 
spent October 29 and 30 in Oak Ridge, 
lecturing and serving as consultant on per- 
sonnel work and the improvement of read- 
ing. On October 31, at the annual confer- 
ence of the East Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, she was guest speaker at the sec- 
ondary school principals’ morning session, 
considering “The Role of the Administra- 
tor in Guidance”; explored “Personnel 
Work in Secondary Schools” at a joint 
luncheon meeting of the deans of women 
and girls and other guidance personnel, 
and analyzed “The Role of the Teacher 
in Personnel Work” before a combined 
group of elementary and high school 
teachers and principals in the afternoon. 

“Helping Group Leaders to Understand 
Adolescents” was Professor Strang’s topic 
on November 3 before directors of teen- 
age activities in YWCA’s of New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Massachu- 
setts. A series of lectures on “Understand- 
ing Children,” attended by 300 teachers 
and parents of Stratford, Conn., and neigh- 
boring towns, featured Professor Strang’s 
participation November 17. 
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At the general meeting of the Rockland 
County College Night Program November 
25, where representatives from 85 colleges 
and universities were present to confer 
with pupils and parents, Professor Strang 
gave one of the two addresses. 


A paper on the “Alteration of Prejudices 
by Means of Nondirective Group Therapy” 
was presented January 31 before the New 
York State Psychological Association in 
Syracuse by Professor Nicholas Hobbs. 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


On January 13, the Columbia Dames heard 
Professor Emma D. Sheehy on “Music in 
the Home,” and on January 22, she spoke 
to the Westchester Library Association in 
Bronxville on “Recordings for Children.” 


Proressor Jean Betzner spent the last two 
weeks in January as an Institute consultant 
and worked with the teachers in Los An- 
geles County, Calif. 


On January 12, Professor L. Thomas Hop- 
kins addressed a forum sponsored by the 
Elementary Teachers Association in Rich- 
mond, Va., on “Democracy in Europe, If.” 
Professor Hopkins met with the elemen- 
tary principals and supervisors of Norfolk 
January 19, and lectured to the members 
of the Norfolk County Education Associa- 
tion that evening. On January 26, he spoke 
to the parents and teachers of St. Luke’s 
School in New York. 


OsserviNG demonstrations of teacher-pupil 
planning, Professor Alice Miel spent De- 
cember 5 in Baltimore at the Montebello 
Demonstration School. She paid a second 
visit to Kingsport, Tenn., December 9 to 
12, where she is consultant in a program 
of curriculum improvement. 


Proressor Paul Witt participated in the 
discussion meeting of the directors and co- 
ordinators of audio-visual programs in col- 
leges and school systems of New York 
State, held at Syracuse University Decem- 
ber 6. The group set up an informal organi- 
zation for continuing such meetings in the 
interests of facilitating interchange of in- 
formation among workers in the audio- 
visual field. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig was consultant 
to the schools of Cedar Grove, N. J., No- 
vember 13. He participated in a workshop 
for the teachers of the public schools of 
Wayne, Mich., December 3; spoke to the 
elementary teachers of Jackson, Mich., and 
to a joint meeting of the Metropolitan Sci- 
ence Club and members of the department 
of exact sciences in Detroit December 4, and 
worked with the science planning group of 
Montgomery County, Md., December 9. 


FINE ARTS 


A committee from the Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation and the American Junior Red Cross 
has formulated a plan for an international 
exchange of children’s art on a school-to- 
school basis. Professor Edwin Ziegfeld, a 
member of the committee, met with the 
group in Washington, D. C., January 5 and 
6 to examine art work submitted by junior 
and senior high schools throughout the 
United States to be sent to the children of 
other countries. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


“Buitpinc a Balanced School Music Cur- 
2 a , 

riculum” was the subject of Professor James 
L. Mursell’s address to the December 5 ses- 
sion of the Ohio Music Education Asso- 
ciation convention in Columbus. 


A festival chorus of 200 voices was con- 
ducted by Professor Harry R. Wilson De- 
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cember 5 and 6 at the district meeting of 
the New York School Music Association. 
On December 9 and 10, Professor Wilson 
conducted a choral clinic for the State 
Festival Association of South Carolina at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill. He was in 
charge of two choruses—300 voices from 
the elementary schools, and 200 from the 
high schools—and led community singing 
for the College assembly. 


Durinc the national meeting of the Ameri- 
can String Teachers Association in Boston 
January 2, Professor Ernest E. Harris par- 
ticipated in a discussion panel. On January 
14, he gave a lecture-demonstration on 
“Modern Methods of Instrumental Music 
Teaching” at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York before the National Association of 
Music Merchants. 


Proressor Norval L. Church conducted the 
New York All State Orchestra at Port 
Chester December 6, and the Riverside 
Symphony Orchestra in a concert Decem- 
ber 10. 

He is on sabbatical leave during the spring 
term, and plans to write a book on con- 
ducting while visiting Honolulu, Hawaii. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor and Mrs. Hamden L. Forkner, 
spending a sabbatical leave in Europe, re- 
ported from Copenhagen November 5 the 
“friendly feeling” in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark for the United States; the similar- 
ity of Danes and Norwegians to the “home 
folks in America”; the enormous strides 
since the war toward “getting back to 
normal”; the bicycles; the wonderful cook- 
ing; the wild game in the markets, includ- 
ing reindeer (!); the selling of live fish 
along the wharf; the 111 columns of Han- 
sens in the Copenhagen telephone book 
(!!); the respect the Danes have for teach- 
ers (and professors), perhaps because 
schools are open on Saturdays, and for 45 


weeks in the year; . . . and “the beautiful 
blonde girls” smoking cigars (!!!). 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In Baltimore December 5, Professor Clif- 
ford L. Brownell conducted a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, of which he is presi- 
dent, to plan the annual convention to be 
held in Baltimore April 5 to 8. 

Professor Brownell’s “Teachers Manuals, 
Grades 7-8,” a supplement for teachers to 
his Health of Our Nation Series, was re- 
leased by the American Book Company in 
November. 


Tue college committee of the Jackson’s 
Mills, W. Va., national conference on facili- 
ties for physical education, recreation, and 
athletics, with Professor Harry A. Scott 
as chairman, published College Facilities for 
Physical Education, Recreation and Atb- 
letics in December. Copies are obtainable 
from Dr. Glenn W. Howard, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, N. Y. 


AT meetings of the Puerto Rico Medical 
Society in San Juan December 12 to 14, 
Professor Josephine L. Rathbone spoke on 
“Physical Therapy and Rehabilitation,” 
conducted clinics, and gave several demon- 
strations. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Tue Nursing Education Club sent 154 gifts 
to the Frontier Nursing Service for chil- 
dren in the Kentucky Mountains, Decem- 
ber 13. Miss Evelyn Millen of Endicott, 
N. Y., was chairman of this project. 


On December 2, the Nursing Education 
Club heard Miss Leora Stroup, a member, 
speak on the life and conditions in hospitals 
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and sanatoria of Korea, and saw several 
colored films on that country. Professor 
Lilla Belle Pitts told the “Story of the 
Nutcracker Suite” at the December 15 
meeting. 


Miss Marian Alford, a candidate for the 
Master of Science degree in the Division, 
has been appointed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Nursing Association 
to serve as its representative from the Pacific 
Area on the committee on the structure 
of national nursing organizations, and on 
its program committee for this spring’s Bien- 
nial Nursing Convention in Chicago. 


Nursinc in Modern Society, recently pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and written 
by Professor Mary Ella Chayer, introduces 
a new series on modern nursing. The series 
“will present for the first time in nursing 
education a group of correlated books 
built upon a central idea . . . that students 
should be introduced to new subject mat- 
ter and initiated into its facts and principles 
through everyday experiences.” Miss Chay- 
er’s book is described by Putnam’s as “an 
ideal book to introduce the Modern Nur- 
sing series, because it sets forth in a graphic 
manner the demands of modern society, 
thereby charting the broad objectives of 
modern nursing.” It is reviewed in the De- 
cember American Journal of Nursing. 


The Library 


Mrs. June Metcalfe, a member of the li- 
brary staff, has just completed a book pub- 
lished in December by McGraw-Hill’s 
Whittlesey House, entitled Aluminum from 
Mine to Sky. The book is described as “an 
informal biography of the metal that Na- 
ture forgot to finish . . . in simple, non- 


technical language.” Mrs. Metcalfe is a 
member of the Society of Women Geo- 
graphers and an associate member of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers—one of 30 women in a 
membership of 13,000 men. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following list continues the appoint- 
ments of the Teachers College Alumni re- 
ported in the January Recorp. 


Corbin, Hayman D. (A.M. 1934), instructor 
in recreational courses, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


Cordts, Henry, chairman of social studies, 
High School, Dumont, N. J. 


Corey, Whitney T. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in physical education, State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Courtney, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1934), assistant 
professor of physical education, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


Coutant, Victor, assistant professor of Latin 
and German, Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


Cowle, Irving M., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Cramer, Marjorie Boyt (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of home economics, High School, Sayville, 


N. Y. 


Crozier, Annie Elizabeth (A.M. 1947), 
therapeutic dietitian, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cunningham, Jacob H. (Ed.D. 1947), dean 
of students, Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 

Davis, Jessie (A.M. 1938), teacher of social 
studies, Mt. Washington School, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Davis, John E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of voice, 
Greene Mt. Junior College, Poultney, Vt. 


Davis, Sydney C. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
psychology, State Teachers College, Oswego, 
N. Y. 


De Cora, Paul J. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


De Hass, Pauline (A.M. 1945), professor of 
home economics, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale, Ill. 


Dericks, Virginia C. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
and supervisor in General Surgical Nursing, 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
years, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
Placement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teach 
ers and Administrators. 
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Cornell University, New York Hospital School 
of Nursing, New York, N. Y. 


Des Brisay, Bligh (A.M. 1938), educational 
specialist, Inter-American Education Founda- 
tion, Inc., San Salvador, Guatemala, Central 
America. 


Diamond, Sylvia, teacher of first grade, 
Hudson Day School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dicicco, Joseph (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
science, High School, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Diduk, Elsa S. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
German, Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


Dietrich, Martha R., teacher of typing, 
Thornton Township High School, Harvey, Ill. 


Dillon, Dorothy R. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
commercial education, Cleveland Heights High 
School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Disque, Arthur Freeman (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of physical education, Newton High School, 
Newton, N. J. 


Ditlow, Anthony (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
social studies and English, Manasquan High 
School, Manasquan, N. J. 


Dodge, Jane H. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English, Ossining High School, Ossining, N. Y. 


Dodson, Clara F. (A.M. 1936), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Donnelly, Alice I. (A.M. 1932), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. 


Dorn, Gladys M. (A.M. 1947), second grade 
demonstration teacher, State Teachers College, 
Millersville, Pa. 


Douglass, Alice Gertrude (M.S. 1947), as- 
sociate Foods editor, The Family Circle Maga- 
zine, New York, N. Y. 


Dragositz, Anna (A.M. 1943), head of divi- 
sion of programs and services, Cooperative 
Test Service, New York, N. Y. 


Dunton, Gladys (A.M. 1940), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


Eastwood, Winifred (A.M. 1947), county 
home demonstration agent, Cornell University, 
College of Home Economics, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Fichholtz, Valda (A.M. 1939), associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, New Mexico High- 
lands University, Las Vegas, N. M. 


Ellerin, Arnold, teacher of commercial edu- 
cation, Washington Irving High School, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 


Elliott, Eileen E. (A.M. 1941), professor of 
foods and nutrition, The Stout Institute, Meno- 
monie, Wis. 


Erickson, John H. (A.M. 1947), teacher ot 
physical education, Harpursville Central School, 
Harpursville, N. Y. 


Ewing, Robert M. (A.M. 1943), assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Ewing, Winson D. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in music, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 


Faeder, Gustav S. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies, Mark Hopkins School, North 
Adams, Mass. 


Ferrey, Dorotha L. (A.M. 1943), associate 
dietitian, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Finn, Hardy L., teacher of science, Ocean 
Avenue School, Northport, N. Y. 


Fisch, Mortimer L. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, Evander Childs High School, Bronx, 
N. Y. 

Fisher, Owen H. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
physical education, Wilson Junior High School, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Flaig, Helen (A.M. 1947), teacher of music, 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 


Fleming, Ben C. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
mathematics, High School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Fletcher, Erma G. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English and dramatics, Greenwich Academy, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Foley, William Jay (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of speech, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


Ford, John D., Jr., teacher of science, High 
School, Dumont, N. J. 


Forman, Robert Bernard (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in music, Hutchinson Public Schools 
and Hutchinson Junior College, Hutchinson, 
Kan. 


Fossieck, Theodore Henry (Prof. Dip. 1947), 
assistant professor of school administration, 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N. Y., and guidance director, Milne School, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Foster, Walter N., head of physical edu- 
cation department, State Teachers College, 
Troy, Ala. 


Frank, Robert, instructor in English, North 
Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Frankson, Bernice Williams (A.M. 1941), 
kindergarten teacher, Brayton School, Summit, 
N. J. 
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Freeman, Jacqueline M. (B.S. 1946), teacher 
of fourth grade, Colmor Manor School, Brent- 
wood, N. J. 


French, Nancy Carpenter (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in physical education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Friedman, Rhoda (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
remedial reading, Ethical Culture School, New 
York, N. Y. 


Gardiner, Meribah S., critic teacher, New 
York State College for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Garlock, Eleanor M. (A.M. 1942), director 
of home economics, Genungs Department 
Stores, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Garrison, Greta T. (A.M. 1932), teacher of 
second grade, Greenwich (Conn.) Academy. 


Gensler, Howard J. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
social studies, Viewpoint School, Amenia, N. Y. 


Gersh, Irwin E., instructor in physical educa- 
tion, The City College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 


Gibson, Fletcher W. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in physical education and history, Lynnvale 
High School, White Mills, Ky. 


Gifford, Margaret Y. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
music, Elm Grove School, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Gilbert, Christine B. (A.M. 1945), librarian, 
Munsey Park School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Gill, Barbara June, assistant professor of 
physical education, Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn. 


Gladstone, Lois Anne (A.M. 1947), kinder- 
garten teacher, Public School No. 19, New 
York, N. Y. 


Goffin, Hoover R. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
history, High School, Matawan, N. J. 


Goldman, Leo, chief psychometrician, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 


Graham, Carl L. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
science, Public High School, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. 


Granick, Samuel, instructor in medical psy- 
chology, Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gravelle, Mary Elizabeth, supervisor of mathe- 
matics, Milne High School, Albany, N. Y. 


Gray, Jane E. (A.M. 1947), kindergarten 
teacher, Island Park School, Island Park, N. Y. 


Green, Norman Everett (A.M. 1947), as- 
sistant professor of voice, Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


Greenstone, Marion (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, High School, New Rochelle, New 
York. 


Grigsby, Madelyn (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
clothing and textiles, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Grime, Jean (B.S. 1945), teacher of English, 
High School, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Haack, Ruth (A.M. 1942), teacher of history, 
Penn Hall Junior College and Preparatory 
School, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Hackman, Florence, teacher of third grade, 
The Hudson School, New Rochelle, N. Y 


Haddock, Helen, nursery school director, 
Woodycrest Nursery School, Tulsa, Okla. 


Hafer, Paul Egan, instructor in biology, State 
Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Hamalian, Leo (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
English, New York University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Hample, Miriam B. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Interboro Institute, New 
York, N. Y. 

Hancock, Mary C. (A.M. 1947), registrar 
and advisor to veterans, Mount Vernon Junior 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash. 


Hanna, Jean G. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
business education, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Harrington, Burritt C. (T.C. Dip. 1925), in- 
structor in extension division, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Hartcorn, Robert (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
social studies and physical education, High 
School, Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Hartley, David S. (A.M. 1939), senior edu- 
cation supervisor, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 


Harvie, Walter M. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in music, Hofstra College, Hempstead, New 
York. 


Haskin, M. Louise (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
art, Rockland County, N. Y. 


Havel, Richard Charles (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in physical education, The City Col- 
lege of the City of New York, New York, 
™ ¥- 


Hayes, Dorman J., bursar, American Inter- 
national College, Springfield, Mass. 


Hedlund, Paul A. (Ed.D. 1947), research 
associate, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Hendrickson, William J. (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in commercial education, Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Mont. 


Hiller, Carl E. (A.M. 1940), teacher of art, 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Hillson, Arthur L. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in music, Dike Consolidated School, Dike, Ia. 


Hindle, Marilynn P. (B.S. 1946), home eco- 
nomist, The Hills Brothers Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Hintz, Rosemary, teacher of art, Blessed 
Sacrament School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Hoifseld, Norman L. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, social studies, and health education, 
Public School No. 65, New York, N. Y. 


Holden, Arthur John, Jr. (Ed.D. 1943), co- 
ordinator of field services and public relations, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Hooker, Olivia J. (A.M. 1947), psychological 
interne, New York State Training School for 
Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 


Houston, James, Jr. (A.M. 1947), principal, 
Lincoln School, Carlstadt, N. J. 


Hudson, Bessie Lee (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in home economics, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Hull, Elmyria M. S., program director, 
YMCA, Baltimore, Md. 


Hunt, Elizabeth Halladay (A.M. 1941), di- 
rector of guidance, Bellows Falls High School, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Hurley, Thomas James (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of mathematics, Joseph Case High School, 
Swansen, Mass. 


Ingemi, John B. (A.M. 1947), teacher of fifth 
grade, Public School, Westwood, N. J. 


Israelow, Shirley B. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Belleville, N. J. 


Jackson, James O. (A.M. 1942), instructor 
and art director, University of Bridgeport, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Jeffries, Donald C. (A.M. 1947), director of 


art, Teachers College, Fredericton, N. B., 
Canada. 


Jensen, Rolf L. (A.M. 1947), college repre- 
sentative, Macmillan Company, New York. 


Jesness, Robert F. (A.M. 1947), vocational 
and educational counselor, University of 
Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Johns, Juliana G. (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
second grade, Public School, Leonia, N. 5. 


Johns, Ruth (A.M. 1945), director of stu- 


dent personnel, Limestone College, Gaffney, 
S. C. 


Johnson, Barbara E., instructor in art, State 
Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Johnson, Lloyd E. (A.M. 1947), supervisor 
of music, Public Schools, McCutchenville, 
Ohio. 


Johnson, Marguerite E. (M.S. 1947), state 
nutritionist, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 


Johnson, Marjorie F., teacher of art, High 
School, Plainfield, N. J. 


Johnson, Rudolph (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
history, High School, St. Peter, Minn. 


Jones, Donald Corwin (A.M. 1940), assistant 
in research, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Joslin, Jane Elizabeth (A.M. 1935), chairman 
of teacher education department, Child Educa- 
tion Foundation, New York, N. Y. 


Kay, Anthony (A.M. 1947), athletic director, 
Ovid Central School, Ovid, N. Y. 


Kaywood, Richard (A.M. 1947), lecturer in 
physical education department, University of 
California, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Keeffe, Mary M. (A.M. 1939), assistant pro- 
fessor of biology, College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Kellam, Jack B. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
art, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 


Kelley, Howard E. (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in music, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. 


Kempton, Elizabeth (A.M. 1928), instructor 
in education, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Kies, Edna M. (A.M. 1947), national field 
representative for the state of Kentucky, The 
American Red Cross, Alexandria, Va. 


Klassen, Helena (B.S. 1942), director of 
nurses, Hudson City Hospital School for 
Nurses, Hudson, N. Y. 


Kline, Duane P., assistant professor of music, 


University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


Knapp, Ronald E. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
physical education, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 


Knotts, Mary Mildred (A.M. 1944), instruc- 


tor in foods, St. Joseph College, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
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Knox, Robert R. (A.M. 1947), bookkeeper, 
Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 


Kochman, Philip, principal, Laboratory 
School, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pa. 


Konhaus, Helen E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
second grade, Harrisburg, Pa., Schools. 


Korba, Andrew, Jr. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in physical education, St. Mary’s High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Korner, Ija N., senior clinical psychologist, 
Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kotsch, Margaret A. Marr (B.S. 1942), 
teacher of primary grades, Central Avenue 


School, Ocean City, N. J. 


Kreutz, Arthur (A.M. 1939), lecturer in 
music, Brooklyn College of the City of New 
York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kuykendall, D. W., associate professor of 
guidance, Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 


Laird, William H. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
eighth grade, Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, 
Pa. 


Lampkin, Richard H., assistant professor of 
science, State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 


Land, Janet (A.M. 1942), assistant professor 
of home economics, Earlham College, Earlham, 
Ind. 


Lapham, Elsie, teacher of third grade, Public 
School, Leonia, N. J. 


La Rocque, Jeanne (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Monticello, N. Y. 


Laylin, Marian (M.S. 1947), nutritionist, Dairy 
Council of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


Le Shan, Eda J. (B.S. 1944), psychometrist, 
Worcester Child Guidance Clinic, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Light, Raymond E. (A.M. 1946), director of 
vocal music, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


Linden, Murray (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
music, Bronxville School, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Lloyd, John W. (A.M. 1937), associate pro- 
fessor of economics, Northern Illinois State 


Teachers College, De Kalb, Ill. 


Loiselle, H. George (A.M. 1947), psycho- 
metrist, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 


Long, Albert L. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
science, Public Schools, Ellenville, N. Y. 


Lowry, Everett E., professor of art, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Lucas, Nancy Eleanor (A.M. 1947), kinder- 
garten teacher, Baywood Elementary School, 
Castro Valley, Calif. 


Lund, Eva (A.M. 1934), teacher of fifth and 
sixth grades, The Brearley School, New York, 
N. Y. 


Lydey, Charles A. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, Latin, and social studies, Junior-Senior 
High School, Winter Park, Fla. 


Mann, Willard H., Jr. (A.M. 1942), college 
counselor and veterans appraiser, Stockton 
Junior College, Stockton, Calif. 


Mason, Mary Florence (B.S. 1928), teacher 
of music, Public Schools, Licking County, Ohio. 


Mathews, Elmer C. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
education, New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, N. Y. 


Matthes, Richard O. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in mathematics, U.S.M.A. Preparatory School, 
Stewart Field, N. Y. 


Mauzy, B. G. (B.S. 1945), director of athle- 
tics, Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


McClenny, Anne (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, Hollins College, Hollins College, Va. 

McCloy, Dolores (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
home economics, Queens College of the City 


of New York, Flushing, N. Y. 


McDermott, David H., teaching assistant in 
biology, Long Island University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


McDougall, Grace Alma (M.S. 1927), as- 
sistant professor of institutional management, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


McPherson, J. James (Ed.D. 1947), assistant 
professor of education, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Merchant, Evelyn L., apprentice public 
health nurse, Ulster County, Kingston, N. Y. 


Meredith, Vivian P. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in foods and nutrition, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Midje, Eunice (A.M. 1943), teacher of home 
economics, Murray and Washington High 
School, St. Paul, Minn. 


Milenko, Irving (B.S. 1947), teacher of social 
studies and coach, High School, Sayreville, 
N. J. 


Miles, Samuel F. (A.M. 1947), principal, 
Mesa School, Los Alamos, N. M. 


Minchin, Ann L. (A.M. 1946), cafeteria man- 
ager and teacher of foods, Marquis de Lafayette 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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’.. Mohr, Dorothy R., associate professor of 


physical education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 


Monnier, Dwight C. (A.M. 1946), director of 
physical education and coach, Central School, 
Orchard Park, N. Y. 


Montanye, Louise (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
second or third grade, Central School, Goshen, 
N. Y. 


Moore, Helen Mary (A.M. 1944), instructor 
in home economics, Humboldt State College, 
Arcata, Calif. 


Morgan, Marjorie O., dietitian, Canterbury 
School, New Milford, Conn. 


Morlan, George K. (Ph.D. 1936), associate 
professor of psychology, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Morrill, Thomas A. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
biology and mathematics, High School, Eureka, 
Calif. 


Morris, Hazel Marie (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
music, Public School, Dupont, Ind. 


Morton, Hazel (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
home economics, Texas State University for 
Negroes, Houston, Tex. 


Moulton, Priscilla (B.S. 1947), school nurse, 
Guadalupe, Calif. Joint Union School. 


Nadler, Harold (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
French and Spanish, Evander Childs High 
School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Neff, Natalie (A.M. 1947), teacher of first 
grade, McKinley School, Santa Ana, Calif. 


Nelsen, Karen, instructor in mathematics, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain. 


Nicholson, Robert H. (A.M. 1947), director 
of food training, University of Denver, Denver, 


Colo. 


Nolan, George James, teacher of French and 
Spanish, Milwaukee Country Day School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Northington, Margaret A. (M.S. 1947), re- 
gional nutrition consultant, Georgia Public 
Health Department, Augusta, Ga. 


Novick, Carl M. (A.M. 1946), director of 


physical education, YM & YW Hebrew As- | 


sociation, Paterson, N. J. 


Oldfield, Helen Irene (A.M. 1947), assistant 
head resident, Baker Hall, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Orser, James W., leader-in-training, Ethical 
Culture Society, New York, N. Y. 


Oswald, C. Jeanette (B.S. 1923), director, 
School of Nursing, Methodist Hospital, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Page, Stella H. (A.M. 1938), teacher of home 
economics, Girls Trade School, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


Palmer, Josephine S. (A.M. 1940), supervisor 
of student teachers, Preschool Unit, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 


Parker, Madeline D. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
of art in home economics, Rhode Island State 
College, Kingston, R. I. 


Parks, Arthur L. (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
social studies, Monmouth Junior College, Long 
Branch, N. J. 


Parrish, Helen S. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
seventh grade, Mitchell Public School, Wood- 
bury, Conn. 


Payne, Lela M. (A.M. 1944), instructor in 
physical education, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C. 


Penix, Findlay C. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
fifth grade, Public School, Pearl River, N. Y. 


Penn, Elizabeth G., instructor in child de- 
velopment, New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pennock, Grace L., teacher of homemaking, 
Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, N. Y. 


Pesature, Vincent J., Jr. (B.S. 1947), recrea- 
tion director, State Training School for Boys, 
New Hampton, N. Y. 


Peterkin, Albert Gordon III, staff assistant, 
Union Free School District No. 7, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 


Pfau, Edward (A.M. 1947), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Waring’s Ranch Shool, Sante Fe, N. M. 


Pfleeger, Walter Clarke, Jr. (A.M. 1947), 
music instructor, New Jersey State Teachers 


College, Glassboro, N. J. 


Pflueger, Merle R. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Tekoa, Wash. 


Phillips, Berenice R., junior social case 
worker, County Department of Family and 
Child Welfare, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Pickard, Dorothy (A.M. 1928), instructor 
in art, Weaver High School, Hartford, Conn. 


Pingel, Martha M. (B.S. 1938), assistant pro- 
fessor of English, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C. 


[Continued in March Recorp] 
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EXTENSION-nutritionist of Washington State 
College, ELeaNore Davis, former graduate 
student, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to become nutritionist for the fed- 
eral extension staff of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, specializing in food con- 
servation. 


FUNDAMENTALS of Statistics by TRUMAN L. 
Kettey (Ph.D. 1914) has recently been 
published by Harvard University Press. 


Tue Sloan Foundation’s consulting econ- 
omist, Stewart B. Hamsien (A.M. 1938) 
was among the speakers at the special 
series of lectures on conservation sponsored 
by the Central Missouri College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo., in November. Mr. Hamblen is 
at present devoting most of his attention 
to seven institutions placing special empha- 
sis upon applied economics. 


As new head of the integration department 
at the State Teachers College, Montclair, 
N. J., Mowat G. Fraser (Ph.D. 1937) is 
responsible for integrating the education 
courses with liberal arts offerings and with 
the schools where observation and practice 
teaching are carried on. 


Burnett H. Suryock (A.M. 1940), newly- 
appointed director of the New Orleans 
Academy of Art, Inc., is the painter of 
“Portrait of an Actress,” inspired by Helen 
Hayes and reproduced in Harper’s Bazaar, 
Vogue, and various other women’s maga- 
zines as part of the 1947 LaTausca exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Shryock, who received a prize in 
the 1946 LaTausca Art Competition, is a 
specialist in advertising illustration. 


Tue Allendale School, Lake Villa, Ill, with 
WiiuiaM Vitare.ii (A.M. 1939) as its new 
educational director, is embarking on a 
ten-year experiment in community-school 
relationships and the development of a 
curriculum in line with this emphasis. A 
toy and furniture factory, print shop, and 
food processing plant are described as the 
“first enterprises that will make up the real 
activities” of the school program. 


RayMonp F. Roy (A.M. 1946) was recently 
appointed supervisor of the Babylon, N. Y., 
Youth Center. Mr. Roy was a physical fit- 
ness officer in the Coast Guard, beginning 
in 1943, and has also coached football. 


Tue clubroom and gardens of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred T. Haddock, Tulsa, Okla., have 
been turned into a modern nursery school 
this year by their daughter, HeLten Hap- 
pock, former graduate student. 


Teacuers College people at the University 
of Florida College of Education have been 
extra-active this winter. A. R. Meap (Ph.D. 
1917), head of the bureau of educational 
research, is in charge of a statewide study 
of the supply of and need for teachers in 
Florida, conducted by the bureau. Kate 
Worrorpn (Ph.D. 1935) became professor 
of elementary education in September. She 
was elected to the Board of Directors of 
the ASCD in January. R. L. Jouns (Ph.D. 
1929), and J. M. Leps (Ed.D. 1943), both 
professors of school administration in the 
College of Education, are making numerous 
surveys of county school plants and popu- 
lation, and are assisting several Southern 
states in other surveys. 











